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TOMORROW 


THE PLANES OF 


TODAY 


How Precise is Precision? 


Under a metallurgical microscope our technicians cai 


Maybe your yardstick is a fine watch. Ours is a Ranger 


12-cylinder in-line, air-cooled engine. See the compari- 


sons between the two listed below. 


A whole battery of fine laboratory instruments, plus 


the genius of craftsmanship, are responsible for the 


Ranger’s outstanding precision performance. 


There’s the spectroscope, tor example 


it can spot a particle of metal 
as minute as seven parts in a 
hundred thousand. Fairchild 
uses It to explore and to control 
the metals in Ranger engines. 

\ quarter million volt X-Ray 
is another Fairchild key to 
secrets that are hidden beneath 
| inches of solid steel. It tells 
our engineers which metals can 
“take it.” 


Konger Aircratt Engines [ 


so sensitive 


read the history of any metal . . . tell how it was 


processed during manufacture. 


With electrical instruments they can detect a flaw 


one ten-thousandth of an inch in depth that could 


become a bottomless pit of danger. 


\ beam of black light is played over machined sur- 








A QUALITY WATCH 
PARTS—about 350. 


PRECISION measure- 


ments wheel pivot 


held to a tolerance of 


1/2 of L per cent of its 
diameter, 

SPEED of moving 
parts—balance wheel 
oscillates 5 times per 


second, 


A RANGER ENGINE 

PARTS exactly 1,127. 
PRECISION measure- 
ments—impeller shaft 
held to a tolerance of 
1/10 of 1 per cent of 
its diameter. 
SPEED of moving 
parts—fastest part 
revolves 520 times per 
second. 








BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


AB=TAIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 


Fairchild Aircraft Division Hagerstown. Md 


Burlington, 


faces to expose the structural 
ee os °° 
criminals” that may lurk 
within. 

These and hundreds of other 
present-day miracles are routine 
matters for Ranger engineers 
and scientists. Result 
Ranger Engine...combination o! 
precision and power... another 
Fairchild “‘touch of tomorrow 
in the planes of today.” 


Duramold Division. New Y 
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Mister—youte getting paid in DYNAMITE! 


api NOT KID OURSELVES about this. 

Our pay envelope todays dynamite. 

If we handle it wrong, it can blow up in 
our face... lengthen the war. . . and 
maybe wreck our chances of having 
happiness and security after the war. 
The wrong way to handle it...and why 
The wrong way is for us to be good-time 
Charlies. To wink at prices that look 
too steep . . . telling ourselves we can 
afford to splurge. 

We can’t afford to—whether we’re 
business men, farmers, or workers. And 
here’s why: 

Splurging will boost prices. First on 
one thing, then all along the line. 

Then, wages will have to go up to 
meet higher prices. And higher wages 
will push prices up some more. . . faster 
and faster, like a runaway snowball. 

The reason this can happen is that 
there is more money in pay envelopes 
today than there are things to buy with 
it. This year, we Americans will have 
45 billion dollars more income than there 
are goods and services to buy at present 
prices. 45 billion dollars extra money! 

That’s the dynamite! 

The right way to handle it...and why 


OurGovernment is doing a lot of things to 
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keep the cost of living from snow-balling. 

Rationing helps. Price ceilings help. 
Wage-and-rent stabilization helps. High- 
er taxes help. They’re controls on those 
dangerous excess dollars. 

But the real control is in ir hands. 
Yours. Mine. 

It won’t be fun. It will mean sacrifice 
and penny-pinching. But it’s the only 
way we can win this war... pay for it 

and keep America a going nation 
afterwards. 

And, after all, the sacrifice of tighten- 
ing our belts and doing without is a 
small sacrifice compared with giving 
your life or your blood in battle! 


Here’s what You must do 


Buy only what you absolutely need. And 
this means absolutely. If you're tempted, 
think what a front-line soldier finds he 
can get along without. 

Don’t ask higher prices—for your own 
labor, yourown SE rvic es, or goods you sell. 


KEEP PRICES DOWN! 


Resist pressure to force YOUR price Ss up. 

Buy rationed goods only by exchanging 
stamps. Shun the Black Market as you 
would the plague. 

Don’t pay a cent above ceiling prices. 

Take a grin-and-bear-it attitude on taxes. 
They must get heavier. But rememb« ry 
these taxes help pay for Victory. 

Pay off your debts. Don’t make new ones. 
( etting yourse If in the clear he Ips kee P 
your Country in the clear. 

Start a savings account. Buy and keep up 
adequate life insurance. [his puts your 
dollars where they'll do you g 

Buy more War Bonds. Not just a “‘per- 
cent” that lets you feel patriotic, but 
enough so it really pinches your pocket- 
book. 

If we do these things, we and our 
Government won’t have to fight a post- 
war battle against collapsing prices and 
paralyzed business. It’s our pay envel- 
ope. It’s up to u 


Use it up « Wear it out 


Make it do « Or do without 





This advertisement, prepared by the War Advertising Council, is contributed 


by this Magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Comment on ROTARIAN articles 
by readers of THE ROTARIAN 








Tribute to a Queen 
From S. A. Couacan, Rotarian 
Y.M.C.A. 
Waterloo, 

I read with great interest the 
in the September RorarRiAn entitled °O 
George and Our Bess,’ by Charles J. 
Rolo It 
great couple. 

I was reminded that 
cago while attending a church gathering 
we had quite a unique thing on one of 
our noonday programs You may 
the poem Tribute to a Queen, by 
Mary A. Winter, of Lake 
IHinois. This poem was first printed in 
the Chicago and later in the 
London Times of December 5, 1940. Mrs. 
Winter is a very housewife and 
is not an author of poetry for any but 
consumption for herself and her hus- 
band. Reading one day of the visit of 
the Queen to some of the bombed spots 
in London, she sat down and wrote the 
following tribute: 

London bridge is 

Wy Fair Lady 

Be it said to your renown 

That you wore your gayest gown, 

Your bravest smile, and stayed in town 

When London bridge was falling down, 

Vy Fair Lady 

Sir Isaac Foot, who was formerly 
president of the Methodist Association 
of Great Britain and member of the 
King’s Privy Council, had spoken to our 
assembly the night before. At the lunch 
eon on this noon he paid a beautiful 
tribute to Mrs. Winte) 
her with a beautiful 
roses in behalf of the British people 


Secretary 
lowa 
article 


was a beautiful story about a 
recently in Chi 
have 


read 


Mrs Forest, 


Tribune 


modest 


falling down, 


and presented 


bouquet of red 


No Canned Smirk 
Notes J. A. 
Hardware 


Banks, Rotarian 
Retailer 

New York 

Artist Charles Har 
gens for the September cover picture 
one I can recall where a girl 


Clifton Springs, 
Congratulations to 


the only 


takes a man’s job, has a picture taken, 
and keeps her mind and eyes on the job, 
instead of that canned Hollywood smirk 
to make a kill. 


‘Cover Girl’ Is Real Thing 

Writes STANLEY C. ForBEs, Rotarian 

Automobile Distributor 

Brantford, Ontario, Canada 

We Canadian Rotarians looked with 
pleasure on the cover of the September 
RoTARIAN [see cut], for we recognized 


ARCHIBALD ModEISH . The righ for Youth 
MARGARET C.BANMING ...wut They Go Hamer SYMPOSIUM... oy omen Eun 


otorian 


a Canadian girl who typified what so 
many of our women are doing to aid in 
Canada’s war effort. 

Charles Hargens, who painted the 
cover, took as his subject Mrs. Douglas 
Farrell, the daughter of a prominent 
Canadian political leader. Her brother 
was an airman lost in the Battle of 


Britain; her sister is in the W 
Division of the R.C.A.F. (overseas 
sister’s husband is in the Canadia: 
overseas, as is her own husband 
herself, as the cover makes ck 
helping Canada to grow food. 


A Poem to Women Workers 
From RuSSELL F. Conran, Edu: 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Reading, Michigan 
Margaret Culkin Banning’s int 

ing article, Will They Go Back H 

in the September RoTarRIAN moves 

submit this poem of mine: 
POST-WAR PROBLEM 

Blondie O’Hara’s a post-war girl, 

No lace—no locket—no silk—no curl 

She left the kitchen in pre-war days, 

And sewing! She can’t even mend her 

Still, men adore her for her charms, 

Her production records—her sinewy 

Her pin-stripe slacks, her manly gait, 

Her delicate cussing and hourly rate 


They dote as she chews with dainty 

The wad of gum which contorts her fa 

Succumb to the fragrance she trails 
path, 

The lilting scent of a Lifebuoy bath 


Proposals of marriage to Blondie are 

She’s probably “choosy” at her hourly 

Marriage and children? She will and 
won't, 

It’s a hundred to one, if she do she don't 


More on Woman’s Wages 
From L. B. Bachrach, Rotarian 
Photographer 
Boston, Massachusetts 

In reading the September issue of TH: 
ROTARIAN, my interest was immediately 
drawn to your symposium-of-the-mont 
Pay Women Equal Wages?—particular'! 
as my friend George W. Harris, 
Washington, was one of the contribu- 
tors. 

It does not seem to me that any of 
the letters published give the real 
swer to the question. It is not a n 
ter of paying equal wages for equ 
work; if there is a definite measura 
job to be done, there is no reason wh) 
women should not be paid so much as 
men—but most positions have a pote! 
tial future and many salaries are pa 
not only on a basis of present value ai 
accomplishment, but future value to an 
organization. Because of that, in m\ 
opinion, women are not worth so mu 
as men! 

When women are young, most of 
them have in the back of their heads 





For Your Office or Den 


Wouw you like a reproduction of this 
month's 


month's pheasant and next 
Canadian geese covers? Both are from 
original paintings by Lynn Bogue Hunt, 
world famed for his realistic portrayals of 
animal life. Reprints are in colors (with- 
out cover lettering) and are printed on a 
heavy, pebbled paper suitable for fram- 
ing. For each copy, send 10 cents (in 
United States stamps — or coin) to Dept. 
R, THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, specifying which 


and how many reprints you wish. 
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that they are going to get 
I am all for the idea, 


the thought 
married some day; 


but it does not add to their value. When 
men marry, they are apt to be more 
valuable because of change of outlook 
‘ desire to go ahead; when women 
I ry, they leave vacancies that are not 


to fill, and if they continue, their 
ests are still divided between work 
home—where there is the problem 
of children, of which I am entirely in 
or, and the worries of running a 

ce. 
do not want to convey the impres- 
S that women are not generally so 
successful as men—many are—and in 
ny other cases women do better jobs 
in men, especially in those to which 
ey are adapted. But when it comes 
to the matter of executive ability, of 
making decisions and carrying them out, 
I still believe the men have the edge. 
Notwithstanding the number of cases 
of women who have enjoyed outstand- 
il until the social habits of 
our country change, I doubt very much 
whether women, because of their back- 
ground, experience, and outlook, will 
be equal to the average men in impor- 
tant positions. I am willing to admit 
in some jobs women are better than men 
—they are better suited to them—but 
my contention is the average woman 
for the average job in the average in- 
dustry is not worth so much as the 
average man for the reasons outlined 

above. 


g success, 


Equal Service, Equal Pay 

Says WILDA RICHARDSON 

Executive Secretary, Pilot Club 

Macon, Georgia 

The symposium-of-the-month in the 
September Rotarian, Pay Women Equal 
Wages?, is most interesting. Our or- 
ganization is very much interested in 
this question, and, needless to say, we 
are definitely in favor of equal wages 
for equal service. We do not believe 
unqualified women should expect equal 
pay if they do not give equal service. 


‘Hel-lo, Mom!’ Echoed 

By THOMAS M. MARSHALL, Rotarian 

War Service Director 

District 184, Rotary International 

Gloucester City, New Jersey 

In reading over the August RoTARIAN 
I find your article ‘Hel-lo, Mom!,’ by 
Doron K. Antrim, most interesting, 
this type of service work is very close 
to our Club. We have been doing the 
same thing as a Club project since Feb- 
ruary 10, 1942, and since that time have 
made close to 2,000 records that have 
been sent to all parts of the country. 

My point in writing this letter is two- 
fold: first, I think it is a swell idea to 
get word to the servicemen through 
THE RoTarIAN how much these records 
are appreciated back home, and by 
taking a few minutes of their time in a 
U.S.0. center they will certainly bring 
much joy and happiness to the folks 
back home. I have had many tear-jerk- 
ing experiences listening to some of 
these poor fellows talking to their 
“Moms,” especially when they haven’t 
seen them for a year or so. Second, I 
have in my [Continued on page 54] 
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American Plan Eu European Pian; (RM 
(S) Summer; (W) Winter. 


KEY Am.) 
Rotary Meets; 


CANADA 


A ROYAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU AT 


CANADA'S ROYAL FAMILY OF HOTELS 


MONTREAL—Mount Royal Hotel 

Rotary meets Tuesday 
Canada—Genera! Brock 
Rotary meets Tuesday 


NIAGARA FALLS 
HAMILTON, Ont.—Royal Connaught 
Rotary meets Thursday 
—Prince Edward 
Rotary meets Monday 


WINDSOR, Ont. 


peed tek, wae) 
DIRECTION VERNON G. CARDY 


Ont. —King Edward 





UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 


500 rooms Direction Dinkier 


Hotels. Excellent service. R. Burt Orndorff, Vice-Pres. & 
Mgr. Rates: Eu, $2.75 up. RM Wednesday. 12:30. 
ARIZONA 


TUCSON—-PIONEER HOTEL. New, modern, 250 outside 


rooms. J. M. Procter, Manager. Rates: Summer, $3-$10; 
Winter, $5-$15. RM Wednesday, 12:15. 
CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO—STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 
Geary St. above Union Square. Chas. A, Stewart, Prop. 
Rates, single with bath, from $2.50. Excellent cuisine. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





a On Historic Pennsyluania Auenue 


a 


N ROTARY MEETS WED. 12:30 
\ 7 1h 


| ||"3 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—-ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfort 
im the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. L. L. Tucker, 
dr., Res. Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. RM Monday, 12:30, 








ILLINOIS 





EDWARD T. LAWLESS 


Vice President 








LM 











HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 
for over twenty-five years 
. es 


Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 




















LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS——ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1,000 


guests. Direction Dinkler Hotels. John J. O'Leary, Vice- 
Pres, & Mgr. Rates: Eu. $3.00 up. RM Wed., 12:15. 
MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS—HOTEL NICOLLET. 600 rooms with bath; 
3 air-conditioned restaurants; 3 blocks from either depot. 
Neil R. Messick, General Manager, RM Friday, 12:15. 
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MISSOURI—( Continued) 


er HOTEL 
ennox 


DOWNTOWN ON YOUR DOORSTEP 


AtL ROOMS NOISE-PROOFED RATES FROM $3.00 








Gy. x ah Road toVICTORY 


Make the Mayfair your stop for 


Lt > ( pep-restoring sleep and a satistying 
(ov meal.—you'll push on towards 


Victory with renewed vigor * « 


vores May faite: cous 


Over 50% of all rooms $3.50 or less single 


A 











NEW YORK 





Overlooking New York's Only Private Park 


Hotel GRAMERCY PARK 


Charles W. Schwefel =~ Daily from $4 





Lexington prcil at 21st arent 


NEW YORK CITY—PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL, 14 East 28th 
St. (near Fifth Ave.). Rotarians receive special attention 
1000 rooms with bath from $2.50. George H. Newton, Mer 


HOTEL 


ROOSEVELT 


Madison Ave. at 45th St., New York 
A HILTON HOTEL 
Robert P. Williford, Gen. Mgr. 
Near to every place you 
want to go in New York 
Attractive rooms with bath from $4.50 


DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 













NORTH CAROLINA 
GREENSBORO—O. HENRY. 300 rooms. A modern hotel 
designed for comfort. Direction Dinkier Hotels, W. J. 


Black, Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. 

OHIO 

CINCINNATI—HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest 1000 
rooms—1000 baths. Restaurants and some guest rooms air- 
conditioned. Randall Davis, Gen. Mgr RM Thurs., 12:15 
PENNSYLVANIA 














in all but tradition! 
BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, 
President 














TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY. ‘‘The South's Finest—One 
of America’s Best,’ 625 rooms with bath, downtown io 
cation, air-conditioned. RM Tues., 12:15. 


TEXAS 

CORPUS CHRISTI—NUECES HOTEL. 
Heart of Business District, Sensible Prices. 
Manager. Eu. $2.50 up, 


Excellent Cuisine. In 
J. E. Barrett, 





in this directory. 





TO TRAVELLING ROTARIANS: You will be welcomed at these hotels. 
When registering, let the management know you saw their hotel listed 
They will appreciate it. 


So will YOUR magazine. 
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INFLATION PROTECTION 
Now Being Sold 


Che Crown Petvels 
of Portugal 


Personal treasures of the Royal Family 
purchased direct from the estate of Her 
Royal Highness the Princess Braganza 
includes fabulous jewelry which we are 
breaking-up to obtain thousands of in- 
dividual While still intact we 
invite you to view at our offices 
The Queen's Diamond Necklace 
The Royal Diamond Bracelets. 
Emerald Cross of Vasco da Gama 
Queen's Diamond & Ruby Brooch 
Set, 15th century. 
Chiming Watch. 
historical gems 


stones. 


$50,000 
410,000 
18,000 
10,000 
7,500 
3,600 


Gold Filigree 
The King’s 
and other rich 


UNSET STONES FROM $10 UP 


From the Royal Portugal collection and 
other estates we have large quantities 
Rubies and 
present 


Emeralds, 
below 


of Diamonds, 

purchased 
These gems are inflation-proof 
from $10 per 
Pricelist 
will 


Sapphires 
markets. 
investments at prices 
stone up to many thousands. 
of both and mounted 
be mailed upon request. 

includes genuine Sapphires in 
Ranking next to the Dia 
they 


unset gems 

Stock 
light colors. 
mond in hardness and brilliancy 
make attractive center jewels for Rotary 
emblems. Any member is entitled to 


wear a jeweled Rotary emblem. 








Rae COMPLETE 


While they last we offer a genuine full- 
cut Sapphire set in the center of: 

» inch button, gold overlaid on silver .$12.50 

lk» inch button, 14 karat solid gold 15.00 

inch charm or brooch, gold on silver 16.50 

inch charm or brooch, 14 karat gold 24.00 

crown design, 14 karat 27.00 


JEWELED TAN. $12.50 


CENTER 














‘ 
Ladies ring 


if you prefer a dark Sapphire add $10, 
Ruby $25, Emerald $50, Diamond $75. 
\lso add 10% U. S. tax to all 
Terms net cash. No discount to dealers. 
If anyone can our price we will 
refund your money. Orders for Christ- 
mas delivery should be placed now. 


WARREN PIPER COMPANIES 


Diamonds & Precious Stones 
Our 34th Year at 3! North State Street 


CHICAGO 


Warren Piper Collections include the world- 
famous CROWN OF ANDES which has been 
exhibited by the Temple of Religion at Neu 
York Worid’s Fair, Shreve, Crump & 
Low, Boston , J. E. Caldwell, Philadel- 
phia Boggs & Buhl, Pittsburgh 
Great Lakes Exposition, Cleveland . Gen- 
eral Motors, Detroit Stix, Baer & Ful 
ler, St. Louis . Maier & Berkele, Atlanta 
Milton Fuller, Palm Beach Coleman 
idler Sons, New Orleans ... R. H. Macy & 
Company, Herald Square, New York ; 


prices. 


meet 























What Club Service Means 


Only as a Rotary group develops organizational 
strength within can it be a power outside its 
circle .... No. 3 in “Little Lessons in Rotary.” 








TO UNDERSTAND “Club Service” 
one must know that service to and 
within one’s Club means that a Rotar- 
ian will be thoughtful of and helpful 
to others by: 

Being present at its meetings, partici- 
pating in its fellowship, taking part in 
its programs, assisting in welcoming 
new members, serving on Committees, 
serving as an Officer, paying his dues, 
representing the Club in other activ- 
ities, which, while not performed within 
Club meetings, are not classified under 
any of the other three “services” (Voca- 
tional, Community, and International), 
such as: 

Informing non-Rotarians as to the 
Objects of Rotary; visiting and perhaps 
speaking at meetings of other Rotary 
Clubs; attending intercity meetings; at- 
tending District Assemblies or District 
Conferences, or Regional Conferences, 
or international Conventions; represent- 
ing his Club in the organizing of new 
Clubs. 

The function of the Club Service Com- 
mittee is to codrdinate the above oppor- 
tunities for service to and within the 
Club, so that they will appeal to each 
member. The usual subdivisions of the 
Committee’s function are classifications, 
membership, fellowship, attendance, pro- 
gram, Rotary information, and public 
information. These functions may be 
performed by individuals who make up 
the Club Service Committee or by sub- 
Committees whose Chairmen constitute 
the Club Service Committee. 

In a large Club a sub-Committee may 
be desirable for each of the functions. 
Under such circumstances the principal, 
and perhaps the only, activity of the 
Club Service Committee is to supervise 
and coordinate the work of these sub- 
Committees so that each phase is given 
due emphasis. 

In a medium-size Club, a few sub- 
Committees are desirable, in which case 
the Club Service Committee has a dual 
task: to coérdinate the activities of the 
sub-Committees that have been ap- 
pointed, and to direct such other phases 
of Club Service as have not been desig- 
nated for the special attention of sub- 
Committees. 

In a small-size Club it has been found 
advisable to have one-man _ sub-Com- 
mittees for each of the following phases 
of Club Service work—attendance, fel- 
lowship, membership, classifications, 
program, Rotary information, and pub- 
lic information. These, together with 
the Chairman, will constitute the Com- 
mittee. 

Since it is the duty of the Club Serv- 
ice Committee to codrdinate and super- 
vise all these activities, the Chairman 
should be familiar with the functions of 
each sub-Committee. The Chairman of 





CLUB SERVICE 
COMMITTEE 


Composed of the Chairman 

who is a member of the Aims 

and Objects Committee, the 

Chairman of each of the sub- 

Committees, and the Sergeant- 
at-Arms. 
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Classifications 
and Membership 
Chairman 





Program 
Chairman 




















Rotary 
Information 
Chairman 





Fellowship and 
Attendance 
Chairman 
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Public 


Information 
Chairman 





Sergeant- 
at-Arms 

















the Club Service Committee is usually) 
the Vice-President, while the Chairmen 
of the sub-Committees are sometimes 
Directors and sometimes other members. 

In developing a strong Rotary Club, 
probably no group, unless it be the Club 
officers, has a greater opportunity than 
the Club Service Committee. Its re- 
sponsibilities for building and maintain- 
ing a congenial, representative member- 
ship, for creating a friendly atmosphere, 
for arranging attractive programs, and 
for aiding both members and the com- 
munity to a better understanding of Ro- 
tary’s purpose and program are surely 
challenging. 

Moreover, the results do not stop at 
the Club boundaries. Rotarians who 
have thus learned the meaning of the 
ideal of service in the Club itself later 
give it expression in their business and 
professional relationships, in their com- 
munity contacts, and by developing a 
more intelligent understanding in 1 
gard to international relations. Thus 
has the Club Service Committee carried 
out Rotary’s First Object—“To encour- 
age and foster the development of 
quaintance as an opportunity for serv- 
ice.” 

Next month, the “Little Lesson” u 
be on Vocational Service.—Ebs. 
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For Men Now Fighting 


Presenting This Month— 


ALLEN D. ALBERT, a Past President of Ro- 


Christmas Will Come Early........ Frontispiece ......... 6 tary International (1915-16), who speaks 

Cm re Allen D. Albert....... 7 ot nea close to “"" heart in this 
- month’s Guest Editoria Prominent in 
ee NS siabduihie ied anisinin dic) , : ' 

Peo - Walter H. Gardner.... 8 his own right as author, social worker 

Rotarians Get on the Job........... The Scratchpad Man.. 32 lecturer and forme: 


Exchanging Goods and Ideas 


International Cartels? (Debate-of-the-Month) 


newspaper man, he is 
proudest today of his 
major contribution to 
the war—MaJor ALLEN 


D., Jr., and MAJor OWEN 


Yes—under Proper Controls...... W. H. Coates......... 13 
Would Obstruct Post-War ~ gg toad ee “on 
Commerce oe iia RCS ee We oa a ele ed ek Charles S. Dewey ah ata 15 sesetd roar n of Paris, 1] 
Pate: Ee ou Coadl... i... .secs .....Manuel Hinojosa ..... 16 linois, and Chicago in 





clude him on their Ro 
Albert tary Clubs’ roster of 


honorary members. 


Hunt ‘em BUT Eat ‘em!............. Bob Becker .......... 19 Four years ago Earnest ELMo CaLkIN 
Community Canning Center........ ee 22 wrote for us AN Our. Mam Streets, & two 
part series picturing the changing face 
of American cities and towns. Long the 
Business Now and Later a of em pogo ra gti eee 
. states—and winner of the Mawar SOK 
Bright Ideas from the Ranks........ eee 26 gold medal in 1925 for distinguished 
Life Insurance Goes to War........ Holgar 3 Johnson ae 29 service in that field—he has retired from 
The Furniture Men Still Stand Up!...L. M. Richards........ 40 active participation in business and now 
Paper's Bag of New Tricks......... Earl W. Tinker........ 43 Oe ee ee ee 
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Christmas Will Come Early 


6¢ 

Never BEFORE in the history of the world . . ." js 4 
common phrase these days. You hear it applied to the 
production of airplanes, to city devastation, to national jn. 
debtedness—but had you thought of it in relation to lone. 
liness? Today millions of boys and girls, in their countries’ 
uniforms, are in strange lands and will be far from the 
family hearth at that time of the year when, of all times, 
thoughts wing home. The letters and packages that will 
bring them Christmas cheer should be mailed now, postal 
authorities warn, to assure arrival overseas before the holi- 
day. To avoid disappointment, be sure you comply with 
postal regulations. Recently several changes were announced 
for packages being mailed out of the United States; for a di- 
gest of these rules, and helpful mailing hints, see page 53. 
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For Your Boy Bob... 


By Allen D. Albert 


Past President, Rotary International 


V., VISITED that boy of yours 
in his camp. 

You had to go, you said, for his 
mother’s sake. 

What a whoppin’ place it was! 
Bob did not seem awed by it— 
and there was something you 
could not really get over to his 
mother about his returning the 
salute of the guard when he es- 
corted you through the entrance. 

Did you note how respectfully 
those boys spoke of the men they 
served with from the other United 
Nations? What quiet admiration 
they evidenced for the woman’s 
auxiliaries? How Bob reminded 
you of the men in prison camps 
awaiting liberation? ‘They are 
loyal to each other, those fighters 
for the Four Freedoms. 

When you got home, you and 
your friends sat down to think 
what you could do to help beyond 
what you are already doing. 

The Government will tell you 
what the boys and girls want most. 
It is letters. Not letters of literary 
value. Plain home talk, in the 
handwriting, or on the business 
stationery, they know best. 

After that come the supplies 
that no Government can be ex- 
pected to furnish in sufficient 
quantity—cigarettes, candy, play- 
ing cards, newspapers, cola drinks, 
books and magazines, a place to 
lounge, a chance to be friends 
with the chaplain. 

After that? Well, for the boys 
the answer is in one word: girls. 
Not the glamour types from Hol- 
lywood, although they make an 
awful fuss over them. What they 
seek is the chance to talk with 
girls who have only the old-fash- 
ioned witchery of the girls back 
home. 

And after all that? Entertain- 
ment. 

You and I and our friends can- 
not provide for these needs. There 
are too many to be served—too 
many millions of them. Imagine 
what would happen if a hundred 
of us here, and a hundred in an- 
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You and your pocketbook can do something for him 
and for uncounted others who are lonely or in need. 


other town, and a hundred in 
every county were to vie with 
each other for shipping space! We 
should have stuff on sidings from 
home to kingdom come. 

We must have something more 
than generous impulse. We must 
have organization. If we can have 
the latter, we can be fairly sure 
of reaching our boys, and the 
neighbors’ boys, and the boys in 
prisons, and the children, both 
boys and girls, in countries which 
suffer because they have too little 
and countries which suffer be- 
cause the invader has ruthlessly 
taken all. 

The wonder is that in this Sec- 
ond World War such organization 
exists and functions. We can 
really satisfy the yearnings of 
these young rascals. 

We can, indeed, pick out our 
particular defenders with our let- 
ters and our Christmas packets. 
Helpful as they are, though, they 
leave unredeemed the grind, the 
dust, the dreariness of service life 
day after day. To reach that, you 
and I must appreciate the priv- 
ilege of serving all the others of 
their command along with the 
ones we specially love. 

I know something of armies 
through having lived with more 
than one in other days and I am 
competent to report that never in 
any earlier war, under any flag, 
has decency been so much a mat- 
ter of course, so natural, as among 
the men and women of the armed 
forces of the United Nations now 
fighting for the rights of free men. 
The services to support that de- 
cency do not overlook any group 
on any front. A shipment may be 
lost; that is one of the mishaps of 
every war. But if any command 
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ditorial 


is missed, it is not because the 
group was passed over in oul 
purpose. 

That is why we of the United 
States and the British Common 
wealth take such astonishing fig 
ures for granted. Think of a na 
tion that subscribes 75 millions 
for the Red Cross'!—and that will 
produce 125 millions for the 17 
war-related agencies participating 
in the National War Fund! 

An agricultural county which I 
know particularly, which is with- 
out any big town, is asked to pro- 
vide $25,000 for these two objec- 
tives—the Red Cross and the Na- 
tional War Fund. 

Our prairies will produce it. We 
shall give it because thereby we 
can reach certain of our farm boys 
who are in prison camps, or havs 
written to us while learning to be 
paratroopers in Georgia, or are 
marching from classroom to class- 
room in an Army specialized train- 
ing course, or are at this writing 
peering through ocean mists. We 
shall give it because of compassion 
for our fellowman in Poland, 
China, Greece, and other unfor- 
tunate lands. 


Mor: THAN we have thought, 
perhaps, this is truly an all-out 
war. It gives us at home the well- 
nigh unbelievable privilege of ad- 
ministering relief to victims of 
alien conquerors; of being with 
fighting men in jungles and bar- 
ren-island fastnesses, with the 
soldier patient in a hospital and 
the woman nurse who tends him, 
with the instructor and the stu- 
dent in every training course, with 
the younguns of our own and 
other households in every hour of 
their homesickness. 
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HEN a Chinese writes the 
word 
brush in ink and draws two 

ideographs. One means “danger”; 

the other “opportunity 

Events are now building toward a 

in the Chinese sense of the 

are fighting to 
opportunity. If 
of life will 


“crisis,” he dips a 


means 


crisis 
word Our boys 
give us a great 
we “muff” it, our way 
be in dire danger 
That truth brought home 
to us Peorians last November 
when the CED* selected our mid- 
Ijlinois city of 122,000 as a “guinea 
Most of us had been so busy 
turning matériel we hadn't 
thought much what we 
would do with victory after it was 
won. Now, without slackening 


our output, we are giving thought 


Was 


pig.” 
out 


about 


to post-war Peoria and jobs for the 
boys who will return. 
Our plan is simple. We have an 


executive committee of seven 
men and three subcommittees fo1 
and “rela 


few ex- 


“research,” 
tions.” Our 
planatory pamphlets, prepared by 
CID, and a “Check Sheet” for em 
ployers to fill out 

These Check Sheets 
1940, 1942, and probable 
figures on the following: 


“action,” 


tools are a 


call for 
post-war 


Total gross sales in dollars 
Total average full-time 
Number of women employees. 
Employees in each shift. 
“Admittedly,” the Check Sheet 
states, “this all means planning in 


employees 


8 


the dark. We do not know when 
the war will end, or how. But 
the best way to win the peace is to 
start now. You will find it 
stimulating to your officers and 
production and merchandising de- 
partments to try to bring post-war 
problems into sharper focus.”’ 

Among questions for manage- 
ment to ask itself, for its own 
guidance, are the following: 

What new products can we market 
when the war ends? 

What development work 
start now—however slowly? 

What plans must be made to organ- 
ize men, money, and equipment? 

How long will it take to convert our 
factories? 

What technical improvements in de- 
sign or processes can we apply? 

What material, purchased for war 
production, can be converted? 

Will new mateérials, lately developed, 
be applicable? 

Shall we take our suppliers of raw 
materials into conference? 

Will certain imports, when 
able, favorably affect costs or 


can we 


avail- 
proc- 
esses? 

Are we building up proper deprecia- 
tion and obsolescence reserves? 

How will we rebuild our saies, ad- 
vertising, or dealer organizations? 

Shall we ask our customers to reveal 
their post-war requirements? 

Shall we train present workers for 
post-war production? 

Shall we plan to interest labor, so 
it will know what part it may play? 

What provision shall we make for 

* Committee for Economic Development, 
a nongovernmental organization. See When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home ..., a state- 
ment of its purpose, by Rotarian Paul G. 


Hoffman, its chairman, in the September, 
1943, ROTARIAN. 


Peoria Plan: 


War production is zooming in th; 
mid-Illinois city, but industry ; 
also concerned about making job 


for servicemen when peace come: 


By Walter H. Gardner 
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rehiring former employees when they 
return from the armed services? 

Within four weeks after Check 
Sheets had been sent out, the a 
tion committee had received filled- 
out Sheets from 45 of the 49 Pe 
oria plants employing 50 persons 
or more. Many companies re 
ported that they have set up com- 
mittees to work on their own post- 
war problems of production, sales, 
and finance. 

When all figures had been com- 
puted, we knew something that 
Peorians had not known before. 
It was that in 1940, Peoria fac- 
tories had employed 22,000 per- 
sons; that in January, 1943, the 
number had risen to 30,000; and 
that 29,000 could be employed 
after the adjustments of peace. 

This means that Peoria indus- 
try, by its own best intelligent 
guessing, looks forward to employ- 
ment in peacetime of almost as 
many persons as it does now at 
the peak of war production. 

It means that if we at home do 
our part, jobs will be ready for 
Peoria men returning from the 
armed services; that women can 
go back to their homes; that serv- 
ice stations and automobile dealer- 
ships can be re- 
opened; that re- 
tailers can look 
forward to paying 
customers; that, in 
short, we in Peoria 
can look forward 
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PEORIA’'S Work Pile committee chairmen 
are (left to right): Garrett Roelfs, research; 
Ted Fleming, relations; F. L. Ross, action; 
and Walter H. Gardner, executive. The 
last three named are Rotary Club members. 


to a wholesome community life. 

Doubtless there will be difficult 
weeks and months when our econ- 
omy is shifting from war back to 
a peace basis. But by starting 
now to give thought to such prob- 
lems as reconversion, new prod- 
ucts, new markets, and financing, 
Peoria industries will be in a fa- 
vorable position to cope with 
them. 

While Peoria may have been the 
No. 1 “guinea pig” in CED’s post- 
war program, it is heartening that 
the same sort of surveys are being 
made in numerous other cities. 
For post-war preparations are 
much like making a will. One 
doesn’t wait for the big event; it 
is then too late. 

Surveys reveal important infor- 
mation, as we know from our ex- 
perience in Peoria, but the great- 
est benefit is psychological. In- 
stead of slowing our efforts to win 
the war, planning for peace moti- 
vates us by giving us a vision of 
better days ahead—or, to revert to 
the Chinese symbol for “crisis,” 
opportunity. 

We as_ industrialists, whole- 
salers, retailers, and professional 
men should become progressively 
aware of the new world in which 
we are to work. We should be 
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thinking of magnesium, created for thousands and millions 
aluminum, laminated of ex-servicemen. A peace that 
woods, plastics, synthetic doesn’t do that will be, for many 
rubber, and electronic in- men now in uniform or “civvies,’ 
ventions. When the war a peace that isn’t worth the tra- 
ends, people will want to vail of this global wai 
buy automobiles, refriger- seo 8 
ators, girdles, golf balls, Epitor’s Note: For a small-city “case 
washing machines, rope, study” of post-war planning, see Carl 
tractors, furniture, and the Ess Beenerd, Minnesota, Deeg. £0 
; : in the September issue; also Paul B 
innumerable other things UcKee'’s Let's Heap the Work Pile 
and services that are es- High!, telling of Rotary’s réle in the 
sential or desirable for a Work Pile program 
satisfying standard of liv- For additional information on post 
ing. war employment write to: | 
As private enterprise witha ae 
moves in to meet the de- Committee for Economic Developm«e 
a > U. S. Department of Commerce Building 
mands of a starved civil- Washington, D. C 
ny, ie wit te ioe rr See 
DRIVING the master pin in the track of a D8 tractor. . . . Caterpillar tractors are 
one of the many Peoria products which are being used on the fighting fronts 
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“ON DAMP mornings when every blade of grass glitters with dewdrops and the spider webs, either 


NE morning I motored to 

New York from the place in 

northwestern Connecticut 
where I spend my Summers. It 
was the slowest trip on our rec- 
ord, but suddenly | made a star- 
tling discovery: never had I en- 
joyed this trip so much! Because 
there was no obligation to tear 
along at 60 or more miles an hour, 
I saw for the first time the sheer 
beauty and the stately majesty of 
forest trees, the wooded hills the 
road breasted so easily, with 
glimpses of farms and streams in 
the valleys below—detail that had 
once been a series of blurred im- 


pressions. 


Speed is not, when you come to 
think of it, an especially desirable 
end in itself. The slower you go, 
the more you see. What is there 
at the end of a mad headlong dash 
more desirable than what is at the 
beginning or along the way? Slow 
driving, bicycling, and walking 
shorten our ambits and keep us 
nearer home. Let them give us 
fresh interest in the world imme- 
diately around us and transform 
a patriotic duty into an exciting 
new field of exploration. 

The value of this discovery eack 
must make for himself. Driven 
back to our homes, we must find 
in their immediate neighborhood 


the mental and physical recrea- 
tion, that escape for the. spirit 
harassed human nature must 
have. We might just as well make 
up our minds that everything re- 
quiring transportation must be 
eliminated until that glorious day 
when we get our own world back 
again. And by that time I believe 
we shall have learned much about 
the deeper, simpler pleasures of 
living, widened our horizon, in- 
creased our resources. We have 
been living on the surface, put- 
ting movement and ceaseless and 
sometimes meaningless activity 
between us and the realities of 
life, those simple homely things 
that teach us to know ourselves, 
our neighbors, and our world. A 
period ot self-denial is bound to 
be a great eye opener. It was 
about due anyway. 

It is 65 years since [ heard Rus- 
sell H. Conwell’s famous lecture, 
“Acres of Diamonds,” but I recall 
the essential story. It concerned 
a certain Oriental nabob who 
though wealthy became discon- 
tented on being told about a dia- 
mond mine of incredible richness 
that existed somewhere in the 
world. So he left his home and 
travelled over as much of the 
world as was accessible in those 
times, spent his life in a fruitless 


more numerous or more visible, are 


search, and returned old and dis- 
appointed to die without ever 
knowing that later the Golconda 
for which he hunted was discovy- 
ered on his own land. Stories sim- 
ilar to this, which was told to 
Conwell by an Arab guide while 
showing him through some an 
cient Persian ruins, exist in al! 
literatures. All teach the same 
lesson: that the most desirable 
things do not lie in distant parts, 
but right around us, if we but 
learn the signs by which they are 
recognized. 

I have found in my own few 
acres new pleasures, surprises, 
even thrills, that give me an ink- 
ling of the richness of this amaz- 
ing world of ours. Diamonds, for- 
sooth! On damp Fall mornings 
when every blade of grass glitters 
with dewdrops and the spider 
webs, either more numerous or 
more visible, are strung on every 
strand with sparkling crystal 
beads, I think Golconda was never 
like that: Sindbad never saw a 
valley more gorgeous. 

One night I watched with bated 
breath one of the wonders of the 
natural world. A tiny spider not 
more than a quarter of an inch 
across had stretched her guj 
ropes between a shrub and a 
juniper tree and was beginning 
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strung on every strand with sparkling crystal beads, I think Golconda was never like this: Sindbad never saw a valley more gorgeous.” 


the mystery of spinning her web. 
Unfortunately I missed seeing her 
set up those stays, one of them 
seven feet long, that must have 
been a sight as thrilling as what 
followed. 

The spider started at the outer 
circumference of the projected 
web and travelled with incredible 
rapidity clockwise in a circle, 
spinning all the time, so fast I 
could not see on what she walked 
—apparently on air. I learned 
afterward—for naturally such a 
phenomenon sent me to books— 
that she first spins a temporary 
set of guides so fine that my eyes 
could not detect them, though the 
web was thrown into high relief 
by a fine afterglow. 

At each crossing of one of the 
radii of her delicate structure she 
made a minute but perceptible 
pause and thrust out her right 
front foot, which evidently fas- 
tened the line she was spinning 
to the ribs. Otherwise she never 
hesitated, but went round and 
round, spacing the meshes with 
mathematical precision, until she 
reached the center. 

The completed web was about 
15 inches across; the distance be- 
tween strands about three-six- 
teenths of an inch, but gradually 
lessening as they neared the cen- 


ter. She must have travelled 
about 112 feet, not counting the 
supporting strands, producing 
from her body no larger than an 
orange seed 37 yards of silk strong 
enough to bear her weight in less 
than half an hour. It was one of 
the most fascinating perform- 
ances I ever witnessed, as beau- 
tiful as a dance by Pavlova, as 
scientifically exact as the product 
of a Mergenthaler linotype. The 
web so skilfully constructed sel- 
dom lasts more than a day, and 
our little spider needs perform 
this seeming miracle nearly every 
time she eats. 

The practical value of knowing 
the ways of insects was impressed 
on me when I was in the Third 
Reader, for that compendium of 
wisdom told the story of a wise 
philosopher imprisoned in a high 
tower for political reasons. At 
nightfall his wife came to the foot 
of the tower and bewailed his fate. 
The wise man leaned out and bade 
her return the following night 
bringing a large beetle, a bit of 
rancid butter, a length of silk 
thread, some strong twine, and a 
rope. The mystified but obedient 
woman brought the required arti- 
cles, and waited for instructions. 

“Tie the silk to the beetle, smear 
its head with the rancid butter, 


That’s what restricted motorcar use can teach you, 


for ‘acres of diamonds’ await your discovery, says 
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stration by George van Werveke 


and set it on the wall beneath this 
window pointed upward.” 

The wife did so, and, true to it: 
instincts, lured on by the smell 
of the butter, the beetle travelled 
in a straight line until it reached 
the window. The _ philosophe 
took it in, removed the silk (and 
I hope set the beetle free), told 
his wife to fasten the twine to the 
silk. With it he pulled up the 
twine, and with the twine pulled 
up the rope, and with the rope es 
caped, for philosophers in those 
days, though old, were strong and 
active, like General Giraud. 

The closer you get to things, 
the more interesting they become 
Nature is one source of entertain- 
ment, though an infinite one, but 
you have also within you bodily 
and mental powers, latent skills 
of brawn and brain, the ability to 
do things, create, make, that you 
do not suspect. There are few 
sensations more satisfying than 
the feel of tool against wood, the 
sure deft touch that takes off a 
shaving the right size in the right 
spot as there grows under your 
hand a bit of carved wood. What 
an amazing number of abilities lie 
dormant in the human hand and 
how seldom do we try to develop 
them! 

Tying knots is a simple and ex- 
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hilarating accomplishment. There 
are hundreds, some merely deco- 
rative like a Turk’s head or a true 
lover’s knot, but most of them 
endlessly useful. The old-time 
sailor knew them; they were part 
of his trade. Get a short length 
of-rope and one of those 75-cent 
books on knots and splices. It 
will give you an amusing occupa- 
tion, and what you learn will be 
everlastingly useful. It might 
even get you out of a tight place, 
as the philosopher’s knowledge of 
the ways of beetles did 

tecently I came across a tennis 
court that gave me pause, for the 
guy ropes that braced the posts 
were not tied, but neatly looped 
with the ends woven back into 
the rope in what sailors call an 
“eye splice.” Seeing the useful 
man puttering about, I said, “So 
you are a sailor,” as indeed he 
was, a foremast hand from a Dan- 
ish bark who had swallowed the 
anchor and drifted to this inland 
New England town to be a facto- 
tum of a country inn. 

Skills of the hand find practical 
*mployment while replacements 
of the gadgets we find necessary 
for living are suspended for the 
duration. As upkeep thus _ be- 
comes urgent, you will find that 
you can repair many such things 
yourself. The mastery of a few 
elemental skills, manipulating an 
electric soldering iron, 
driver and gimlet, glue pot, sur- 
gical and “Scotch” celluloid tepe, 
will obviate sending such articles 


screw- 


to a repair shop, save a bit of 
money, and give absorbing occu- 
pation from which one learns as 


one does 


Ox: OF THE first privations to 
become for me a blessing in dis- 
guise was the scarcity of labor. 
When my useful man was lured 
by high wages and possibly pa- 
triotism to the near-by airplane 
factory, I was forced to take his 
place to a modest and limited ex- 
tent, and my plot of ground ac- 
quired a new meaning, a larger 
place in my life. I spent four 
months doing the homely chores 
necessary to keep a country place 
kempt and blooming. I turned 
earth, planted seed, set out plants, 
exterminated weeds, sifted com- 
post, raked weeds, brought wood 
for open fireplaces, and some of 
the virtues of earth and sun and 
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the lusty forces of Nature passed 
into my soul. I acquired a new 
and deeper affection for land and 
the things that grow on it that 
comes only from intimate contact. 
It is something more than pride 
of ownership. I learned the feel 
of cultivating tools, the oldest im- 
plements that man has fashioned 
—spade, fork, rake, hoe. As I 
struggled to make a flower grow 
and keep back the weeds that 
sought to smother it, I wondered 
why man seldom succeeded in 
planting anything that fought as 
fiercely to survive as a weed 
planted by the hand of God. 

Weeds are as interesting as 
flowers. They have better char- 
acters, more resourcefulness and 
rugged determination. As Emer- 
son said, “A weed is a plant whose 
virtues have not been discov- 
ered.” I conceived a new respect 
for them. I used to hate them, 
aggressors of the vegetable world, 
ruthless, crowding, overrunning, 
until I learned their names and 
curious facts about them. There 
is no such thing as a “weed book” 
—though there should be—but a 
wild-flower guide is a help, for 
weeds are mostly flowers out of 
place. They are still pests, but in- 
teresting pests, with their amaz- 
ing variety, their strangely di- 
verse methods of growth, and 
their charming names. 

Speedwell, Queen Anne’s lace, 
the devil’s-bit, butter-and-eggs, 
St. John’s-wort, spurge, painted 
cup, bedstraw, grass-of-Parnassus 
—surely man does not really hate 
weeds or he would not have given 
them such poetic names. There 
is ginseng with its pale yellow 
flowers that the Chinese use for 
medicine. It is becoming scarce 
because so much has been ex- 
ported. The lovely blue flower 
that grows beside every country 
road is chicory, the very same 
that furnishes the coffee substi- 
tute so familiar to those who have 
visited France. The knowledge 
may prove handy if coffee ration- 
ing should return. 

The pink tassel on the aggra- 
vating knotweed has earned it 
the engaging name of “lady’s- 
thumb.” I shall not forget the 
day I discovered in my meadow 
colonies of fringed gentians, little 
flowers of heavenly blue, so rare 
and so difficult to grow that the 
laws of Connecticut forbid picking 


them. “Underneath my ha 
said a great naturalist, “is eno 
study for a lifetime.” I h 
found every hand’s breadth of 
bit of country a page of Natu 
unfailing and exciting continue 
story. 

One day last Summer I ¢a 
upon one of my neighbors « 
in his meadow absorbed in pos 
a large and somewhat temp: 
mental bumblebee on a Sco: 
thistle in front of a technicolor 
camera. He is otherwise a 
cessful businessman, but 
spends week-ends and _ holida 
dragging his photographic appar- 
atus through the fields and woods 
in a child’s wagon, making color 
photographs of wild flowers 
their natural habitat, recording 
the everyday beauty of the coun- 
tryside. His studies are dramatic 
and surprising, giving one the 
thrill of beholding some cf Na- 
ture’s great secrets. 

The world will always be green 
to those who have eyes to see. 


Jusr the other day I passed a 
window in which a collection of 
wood carvings was displayed 
plates and bowls, salad forks and 
spoons. They were not first class, 
a bit on the primitive side, but 
listen: they were done by a mis- 
sionary during the year he was 
interned in Thailand by the Jap- 
anese with no other tool than a 
penknife with a broken blade 
They are eloquent of the need of 
escape from an intolerable situa- 
tion and of the manner in which 
the mind and hand will find a way 
I venture to assert that for every 
hardship, every shortage, every 
suspension of an accustomed ac- 
tivity, of a peacetime pleasure, 
there is a substitute, right at hand, 
free, accessible, inexhaustible, 
richer, more rewarding than that 
which has been temporarily in- 
terrupted. 

I offer these brief observations 
and occupations of mine not as a 
catalogue or manual, but merely 
as examples of the wealth of con- 
tinuing interest, the unlimited 
sources of entertainment, to be 
found in every environment. “The 
world is so full of a number of 
things.” As one window is closed. 
another is opened. The greater 
the restraint put on one’s inge- 
nuity and range, the more one’s 
ingenuity is stimulated. 
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International Cartels? 


Yes—under proper controls they promote 
cooperation and trade among the nations. 


Says W. H. Coates 


Dr. Coates, an eminent British statistician 
and a former high-ranking civil servant, is 
a director of Imperial Chemical Industries 
Ltd. Views expressed here are his own, not 
necessarily to be construed as those of ICI. 


Re are formal arrange- 
ments between a number of pro- 
ducers of some commodity which 
commonly has a world market, de- 
signed in general to control the 
volume of supplies which reach 
the market, and therefore directly 
or indirectly to control the price. 

Cartels for the control of pro- 
duction vary naturally with the 
class of product, whether indus- 
trial or agricultural, with the dis- 
tribution of the places of produc- 
tion, with the number of pro- 
ducers, with the nature and local- 
ity of markets, and with political 
counter-measures which may exist 
against them. 

Their main characteristics, how- 
ever, are frequently the arrange- 
ment of a quota distribution of the 
market, combined with such con- 
trol of production as will maintain 
the desired level of price. Local 
markets may be reserved for lo- 
cal producers with some quota ar- 
rangement for the makers there- 
in. World markets outside home 
markets may be on a simple quota 
division or there may be territo- 
rial separation of markets for dif- 
ferent national producers. 

Quotas are often first based on 
the facts of the situation in some 
preceding base period. The past, 
however, rapidly becomes an un- 
safe basis for the future, so there 
are commonly provisions for quota 
modifications at the end of given 
periods. A measure of competi- 
tion in quality or service, but not 
price, may be allowed and dis- 
crepancies between actual sales 
and quotas compensated for by 
monetary penalties on a fixed 
basis. 

Some schemes are organized en- 
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tirely upon a voluntary basis. In 
others, the participation, and even 
the control, of Governments has 
been invoked. There are also hy- 
brid arrangements in which the 
private producers in some coun- 
tries codperate with the Govern- 
ment of another country, repre- 
senting all the producers there. 

Why do cartel arrangements 
come into being? In the capital- 
istic economic system it is the 
function of price to keep supply 
and demand in _ equilibrium. 
When supply rises above demand 
and persistently stays there, not- 
withstanding the consequential 
fall in price, because demand is 
inelastic, the price mechanism 
should, through the infliction of 
losses on the high-cost producers, 
gradually force them out of busi- 
ness. Prima facie, therefore, there 
is a case against any restriction 
schemes or the intervention of 
cartel arrangements. Unfortu- 
nately, this normal economic proc- 
ess tends to be very slow in op- 
eration. 

Supplies may suddenly expand 
through some exceptional growth 
in technique, such as the discov- 
ery of higher-yielding sugar canes 
in Java, which resulted in large 
increases in production bath there 
and in Cuba. Synthetic products 
may emerge of equal value to a 
natural product with cost or geo- 
graphic advantages, as was the 
case with the synthetic and Chile 
nitrate. Abnormal expansion of 
production may take place to meet 
a world emergency, as occurred 
with both sugar and wheat during 
World War I. A change in pub- 
lic taste may lead to a drastic fall 
in demand, while supply, not be- 
lieving in its permanence, remains 
unaltered. 

The rapid development of agri- 
cultural machinery in the United 











States by its significant reduction 
of cost encouraged large exten- 
sions of food-production capacity. 
Rubber and citrus-fruit trees take 


some vears to reach mature pro- 
duction, and expectations which 
led to large extensions of planting 
may prove badly wrong. It is 
reasons like these which cause 
huge surpluses and_ excessive 
stocks, which, overhanging the 
market, will break the price struc- 
ture, reduce price by a much 
greater amount proportionately 
than the increase in supply, and 
sustain a long-period price depres- 
sion. Where demand is inelastic 
the fall in price will be insufficient 
to stimulate consumption. 

It has been shown that there 
have been staggering fluctuations 
in the range of price of the prin- 
cipal raw materials. The average 
excess of the year’s high over the 
year’s low during the ten years 
preceding 1938 has been: 


PRs So ac. a kets de 96% 
to eee ee 42% 
WR sew cacde ewes 70% 
re ee ee 61% 


Moreover, the high-cost pro- 
ducer may expect the depression 
to be a temporary affair. Though 
his profits may disappear, he can 
live for a time by neglecting pro- 
visions for amortization and de- 
preciation. He can cut his cost in 
various directions; he may even 
get his workers to take less wages; 
he can live on his accumulated re- 
serves; he may persuade a bank 
which has already advanced him 
money to lend him new resources 
to safeguard the old. The common 
corporate structure of business or- 
ganizations today facilitates bear- 
ing losses until the equity capital 
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is all absorbed. A fall in price can 
therefore persist for a long period 
before many marginal producers 
are actually forced out. 

other contributory 
If an industry is of 


There are 
forces too. 
national importance, if it is essen- 
tial for security reasons, if a large 
population is dependent upon it, 
if the commodity is a leading ex- 
port of the country, no Govern- 
ment can politically face the so- 
cial, financial, and economic prob- 
lems involved by withdrawal from 
the production concerned. Many 
producers, particularly agricultur- 
alists, their business 
largely on loan capital. Interest 
obligation must be met.  Pro- 
ducers must therefore maintain 
their cash income, and if the price 
per unit is falling, the only meth- 
od is to increase the number of 


carry on 


units produced 

The United States icaeesbitied: 
therefore, had to come to the res- 
cue of the cotton growets; the 
Chilean Government had to step 
into the nitrate industry; the Bra- 
zilian Government had to deal 
with coffee; European Govern- 
ments could not afford to let their 
producers be bankrupted 

import of cheap wheat 
partly for social 


wheat 
by the 
from overseas, 
reasons, but even more for secur- 
ity purposes; Italy waged the bat- 
tle of wheat; and the United 
States placed a high tariff on cop- 
per to keep out the cheaper pro- 
duction from overseas. The pe- 
riod of currency instability and 
competitive exchange deprecia- 
tion added to these problems by 
raising difficulties of 
comparative cost. 

In the face of economic cata- 
clysms of this kind, many people 
will sympathize with their fellow 
citizens in distress and be sup- 
ported by the political inability of 
Governments to let significant 
portions of their economies be 
eliminated without a_ struggle. 
Cartel schemes thus become in- 
evitable. : 

If we ask whether they are 
trade barriers, the answer from 
the strict economic point of view 
is probably that most of them are 
to some extent, and some of them 
are to a considerable extent. It 
will be observed that the origin 
and the continued existence of 
cartels and tariffs are not dissimi- 
lar. Both are designed frequently 


insoluble 
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to protect a home standard of liv- 
ing, to keep people in. employ- 
ment, to maintain their comfort 
and security, to avoid the pres- 
competition, especially 
when it comes from “the for- 
eigner,” and so to get relief from 
the downward pressure on prices, 
wages, interest rates, and profits. 
Cartels, like tariffs, become trade 
barriers when they run to excess. 

Violent fluctuations which pro- 
duce a state of uncertainty, bad 
judgments of the future or poor 
administration, excessive prices, 
lack of concern with the interest 
of the consumer, all these if 
pressed beyond the point of rea- 
son and good-neighborliness will 
make cartels into trade barriers 
There have probably been too 
many defects of this kind in too 
many of the cartels in existence. 
On the whole they have contrib- 
uted to, rather than detracted 
from, the orderliness and flow of 
world trade. 

On the one hand, the consumers 
must not be exploited; on the 
other hand, producers of any com- 
modity must not be expected to 
give consumers the benefit of 
prices which are artificially and 
uneconomically lowered by sac- 
rificing the fertility of the soil or 
by neglecting the due conserva- 
tion of natural resources. 


sure of 


Moric will ever stop men 
coming together in any country 
or in any occupation to discuss 
their affairs, their difficulties, and 
the way in which they can meet 


emergencies. The more they do 
so, the more they will tend in the 
long run to codperate for their 
own good and protection. So we 
have cartels, trade associations, 
labor unions, professional institu- 
tions, and grouped aggregates of 
every sort and description for ev- 
ery purpose. This codperation is 
a sign of humanity. It works for 
better human relations between 
classes, industries, and countries. 

There can be little doubt, there- 
fore, that cartel schemes for the 
control of production and prices 
will in the future form an essen- 
tial instrument of international 
coéperation. That their monopoly 
powers may have been ill used in 
the past is not a reason for their 
abolition, but for making them 
subject to such international su- 
pervision that they will contribute 


to the public interest. By efficient 
cooperation they may serve to 
substitute for blind chance and 
narrow self-interest, intelligence 
in production and distribution 
concern for the common welt 
over a growing range of prod 

of world importance. In doing 
there are some primary rules 
be observed. These include: 


(a) The scope of any scheme n 
be sufficiently wide to include 
greater part of the world supplies 

(b) The objects of the scheme n 
be clearly defined in such a way as | 
command the confidence of trade; 
and consumers and the temptations to 
exploit monopolistic power must be re- 
sisted. Prices must indeed be kept at 
a level sufficient only to yield a rea 
sonable profit for the majority of the 
producers and iow enough not to 
stimulate fresh competitive produ 
tion. Wherever possible adequate 
financial statistics should be published 
regularly so that both consumers and 
producers may be aware of the facts 

(c) There must be specific rules as 
to the extent of the restriction and 
definite conditions for the control and 
release of stocks. Flexibility is essen- 
tial and the intentions of the control 
ling body should be sufficiently made 
known so that dealers and consumers 
are not left in a state of uncertainty. 

(d) Full information cf the current 
statistical position should be regularly 
collected and published so that the 
fullest possible data may be available 
for forecasting the probable trend of 
demand. Resources should be devoted 
to more research to reduce costs and 
to the stimulation of demand, espe- 
cially in foods, by raising the standard 
of nutrition. 

(e) Surplus capacity must be treated 
fairly but sympathetically, with ade- 
quate compensation to facilitate the 
gradual extinction of the high-cost re- 
dundant units of production. 

(f) Government backing by both 
producing and consuming countries is 
essential to provide statutory support 
to agreements and to create statutory 
bodies to administer the schemes. But 
every effort must be made to preserve 
the efficiency, flexibility, and technical 
progress that may be expected of pri- 
vate enterprise. 

(g) The interests, sympathies, and 
codperation of. consumers must be 
won. To no country is this more es 
sential than Britain, so long as that 
country remains the greatest world 
importer of food and raw and semi- 
manufactured meterials. 

. (h) Freedom from fear of war is the 
final overriding necessity, for without 
that the political obstacles will be ir 
removable. 


Given high-minded codperation 
on these lines, cartels will offer no 
barriers to international trade 
On the contrary, they can be a 
significant instrument of world 
progress and prosperity. 
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the debate-of-the-month, continued 


CARTELS 


They would obstruct commerce in the 
delicate and difficult post-war period. 


Answers Charles S. Dewey 


Mr. Dewey, a Representative from Illinois in the United 
States Congress, is a member of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. A graduate of Yale University, he is a former 
financial advisor to the Republic of Poland, and has been 
decorated by the Governments of four European countries. 


i the multitude of social, 
political, and economic questions 
which loom beyond the horizon of 
the war, there are many equal in 
difficulty to those that have been 
surmounted in the struggle. The 
United Nations will be faced with 
stupendous tasks of economic re- 
construction requiring the highest 
order of economic statesmanship, 
foresight, and political wisdom 
for their solution. 

It has been aptly said, however, 
that “out of intense complexities, 
intense simplicities emerge.” The 
two paramount problems of the 
post-war world, the two necessary 
conditions of any genuine restora- 
tion of order in domestic and 
world economy, are full employ- 
ment and full production. These 
two conditions are reciprocal— 
they are achieved or lost together 
They form the focal concern, the 
crux, of any enduring era of eco- 
nomic development and accord. 

In the United States the imme- 
diate transition of industry from 
war production to the manufac- 
ture of peacetime consumer goods 
probably will not be the most 
critical period. An initial spur is 
present in pent-up consumer de- 
mand, backed by vast sums in 
savings accounts and Government 
bonds, and ready and anxious to 
be spent. Ample accumulations of 
raw materials, now under priority 
to the Army and Navy, can be re- 
leased for the manufacture of 
civilian goods. Consequently, the 
short-range prospects immediate- 
ly following victory are at least 
fair that production and employ- 
ment will continue at a high level. 
The question is, can this initial 
velocity be maintained? Can the 
streamlined industrial machine 
that has been built be kept going? 

It is the writer’s belief that the 
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surest and simplest guaranty that 
can be given of full use of labor 
and resources is freedom of oppor- 
tunity for enterprise. To stimu 
late investment in new industries 
and new techniques, to provide 
new goods and services, capital 
must be offered an adequate in- 
centive, and freedom to enter the 
market. New enterprises are cre- 
ated when capital is willing to 
venture; new and uncertain un- 
dertakings cannot come into being 
when capital seeks refuge. At pres- 
ent, taxes are so high that there is 
little inducement to take risks. If 
the venture prospers, nearly all 
gain is taxed away. If losses are 
sustained, the tax system gives 
little consideration or compensa- 
tion. When returning soldiers seek 
jobs or desire to set up new busi- 
nesses for themselves, the tax 
system should be so amended that 
it will favor adventurers in indus- 
try and trade instead of handicap- 
ping their initiative. 

But incentive alone jis_ not 
enough to insure the existence of 
a dynamic and progressive econ- 
omy. Equally as important as tax 
legislation favoring risk capital is 
freedom of access to the market. 
Free enterprise means freedom of 
opportunity, the ability to engage 
in new industry and to introduce 
new ideas, processes, and prod- 
ucts. The age of enterprise is yet 
young, but if the energies in- 
herent in it are to be released, the 
system of closed world markets 
created by cartels must be broken 
down. If cartels are permitted to 
preémpt new industries, to con- 
centrate international control of 
raw materials, to divide world 
markets and impose their own pri- 
vate tariff and quota barriers, it 
becomes impossible for the small, 
vigorous business to initiate and 











develop new industries. The sub- 
stitution of the edicts of cartels 
for the forces of competition elim- 
inates the right to engage in a 


lawful occupation or business 
without unreasonable and unnec 
essary restriction. 

Cartels are not in their incep- 
tion a product of the 20th Century. 
Their growth in Furope has been 
the result primarily of opposi- 
tion to free private enterprise not 
only by Governments, especially 
the authoritarian regimes of Ger- 
many, but also of the feudal out- 
look on economic life which has 
characterized so much of Europe’s 
economic development. In gen- 
eral, the cartel movement in 
Europe paralleled the develop- 
ment of trusts in the United 
States, with the difference that, 
particularly in Germany, national 
cartels have enjoyed the protec- 
tion and subsidy of government. 

An excellent description of the 
cartel system is contained in Ger- 
many’s Master Plan, a book by 
Messrs. Borkin and Welsh, from 
which I take the liberty of quot- 
ing a paragraph: 

“By their nature cartels are pater- 
nalistic and totalitarian organizations, 
and their policies consequently cannot 
be thought of as truly capitalistic. 
Capitalism is based on freedom of en- 
terprise; cartels are based on rigidity, 
stabilization, and private economic 
planning. They are the forerunners of 
the managerial revolution. Because 
they must play safe and avoid risk, 
they cannot be progressive. They fear 
two things, competition and techno- 
logical change, for their existence ce- 
pends upon concentration of owner- 
ship and control over patents, raw 
materials, and resources.” 

Cartel [Continued on page 56] 
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0... OF THE friendliest 


phrases in the English language 
is: ‘Make yourself at home.” We 
have an equivalent of it in Span- 
ish We say: “Esta Es su Casa” 


“This is your house.” 


It has been my pleasure in re 
cent months to hear that welcome 
in both languages in many cities 
from Colombia to California. As 
Editor of Revista Roraria, I have 
just visited all of the countries 
of Central America and also Co- 
lombia and Venezuela. Every- 
where Rotary opened many doors 
to me and permitted me to go deep 
into many hearts. What I found 
there—what the men, women, and 
youth of these Americas with 
whom I talked are thinking—lI 
shall try to tell briefly here. 

“What we need is that the Good 
Neighbor policy and Pan-Ameri- 
canism become something more 
than mere diplomatic attitudes. In 
the growing economic and cultural 
interdependence of the American 
nations we have a firm basis for 
lasting hemispheric solidarity. We 
have only to build upon it.” 

That is a composite quotation. 
It sums up the views of scores 
of serious Latin-Americans with 
whom | spoke. They, I noted, 
have cast aside old prejudices and 
overcome former fears of their 
powerful neighbor to the north. 
They believe in his sincerity; they 


ON THE Rotary visit which 
he describes here, Sr. Hino 
josa (far left), Editor of 
Revista Rotaria, is a guest 
at the Rotary Club of Tegu- 
cigalpa, capital of Honduras. 


E4 au Casa’ 


trust him; they have a deep faith 
in a brilliant future for hemi- 
spheric relations. Yet in some sec- 
tors certain doubts persist. 

Not a few Latin-Americans fear 
this: that the present inter-Amer- 
ican policy of the United States 
Government may depend too 
largely upon a certain group of 
men and, perhaps, upon the exi- 
gencies of war. Would a change 
of personnel in the U. S. Govern- 
ment, they ask, and a return to 
world “normalcy” mean the return 
also of a policy of economic pres- 
sure on Latin-American countries 
and the reappearance of Uncle 
Sam's “Big Stick’? 

Those who ask this assert that 
their apprehensions would com- 
pletely disappear if the policy of 
good neighborhood were to be- 
come not merely a Government 
matter, but something heartily felt 
and well understood by the people 
of the United States as a whole. 
The Latin-American ardently 
hopes that the American man-on- 
the-street does not picture the 
Good Neighbor policy as the act of 
a wealthy and powerful man who 
generously throws alms to poor, 
weak neighbors’ without getting 
anything in return. For he, the 
Latin-American, sees it as a two- 
way proposition. 

The United States may pour 
money and technical advice into a 
southern country to build a road 
or to create a new industry, but 


that road helps the war effort and 
that industry develops new mar- 
kets. Which underlines this im- 
portant point: The natural mar- 
kets for U. S. goods lie to the south 
—if North American manufactur- 
ers and businessmen know how to 
develop and how to keep them 

From a military point of view 
the support these neighbor nation 
have given the United States has 
not been inconsiderable. The 
have freely given the United 
States all possible facilities—har- 
bors, airports, areas for military 
installations, roads — everything 
that could contribute to the pro- 
tection of American soil. But their 
greatest contribution has been eco- 
nomic. They have made available 
to the United Nations all their nat- 
ural resources — agricultural and 
mineral. And they are increasing 
production tremendously. The 
lesson the war has taught both the 
United States and the nations of 
the Tropics has been hard indeed 
The former has seen what long 
neglect of raw-material sources 
near at hand means in time of 
emergency. The latter have 
learned the peril of one-crop econ- 
omies. 

But now, both are keenly inter- 
ested in a diversification of trop- 
ical agriculture to obtain as quick- 
ly as possible and in the greatest 
possible amount all those tropical! 
products cut off from North Amer- 
ican industry by enemy occupa- 


On other side of the Rio Grande there's a will to understand folks on the 
other.... So finds Manuel Hinojosa on a recent adventure in the Americas. 
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tion of former Oriental sources of 
supply—products such as rubber, 
ica, quinine, and rotenone. Ag- 
ultural experimental schools 
hich will speed this development 
e springing up in many places. 
\ typical one is the Inter-Ameri- 
n Institute of Agricultural Sci- 
ence at Turrialva, Costa Rica, 
ich Vice-President Henry A 
Wallace dedicated. 
But all this raises another big 


question mark in the minds of 
thoughtful Latin-Americans. 
“Does the United States intend to 
continue this interest in post-war 
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A SCULPTURE class 
in Casa Panameri 
cana—the unique 
Mills College ex 
periment in inter 
American relations 
in which the author 
recently took part 


RIGHT: An exterior 
view of Casa Pana- 
mericana. It housed 
130 people from 16 
lands last Summer 


IN informal ‘work 
shops” like this one 
(below) Casa resi 
dents thresh many 
an American issue. 
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years? Or is it only a wartime 
expedient? Will Uncle Sam, at the 
conclusion of the war, turn again 
to distant sources of supply where 
starvation wages lower prices to 
a-point which Latin-American pro- 
paying living wages, can- 
not meet? Ibero-Americans fer 
vently hope that the United States 
will adopt a definite long-range 
relations 


ducers, 


policy in its economic 
with the countries to the south 
Their futures depend upon it. 
Fortunately, on both sides of the 
Rio Grande, the people as well as 
their Governments are showing a 
sincere desire to make the Good 
Neighbor policy work and last. 
Now let me shift the scene and 
relate another happy personal ex- 
perience—this one also illustrat 
ing the effort of the peoples of the 
Americas to understand each oth- 
er. Through the courtesy of the 
Rotary Club of San Francisco, Cal 
ifornia, and of the inter-American 
trade department of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the same city, | 
was able to attend, as a guest, the 
Summer course at Mills College in 
Oakland, California. In 1941, Mills 
College established upon its beau- 


tiful campus what is called the 
Casa Panamericana. My recent 
stay in that unique and delightful 
place has given me a new insight 
into the great interest the busi- 
ness and intellectual classes in the 
U.S.A. have in Latin America. 
Casa Panamericana occupies one 
of the large and splendid buildings 
of this important women’s college. 
There under the same roof, 130 of 
us—representing some 16 differ- 
ent American nations and many 
varied occupations—studied, 
dined, sang, joked, and chatted (in 
Spanish, Portuguese, and English) 
for six weeks. Ina word, we were 
a big family, and all hearts and 
minds were open to receive and 
to express intimate feelings in an 
atmosphere of friendly frankness. 
That is what really character- 
izes Casa Panamericana — this 
pleasant and constructive social 
life—but there is hard work, too. 
A comprehensive course of study 
is offered in seminars and “work 
shops” under the instruction of 
distinguished Latin-Americans. 
Mills College is not, of course, 
the only institution of learning 
promoting studies of inter-Amer- 


ican affairs. By 1942,67U.S 
versities and colleges had o; 
ized seminars and Summer co 
centered on the subject, and a 
allel development had begu: 
Latin America itself. But | 
Panamericana’s emphasis on 
structive social life, on learni: 
know Latin-Americans by |i 
among them, is, as I have 
unique. It is approached in 
larity only by a program 
ducted at Columbia Teachers (o| 
lege in New York City. 

There is, however, one common 
goal in all these efforts: mutua 
understanding through a bette: 
mutual knowledge. In no time 
everyone discovers that the differ- 
ences between Anglo-Saxon Amer- 
icans and Latin-Americans are 
not, after all, so deep that we can- 
not live amicably together. 

Today the American republics 
offer to the world an outstanding 
example of international organiza- 
tion. They are demonstrating the 
soundness of an international sys- 
tem based on mutual understand- 
ing between nations with a com- 
mon ideal—the ideal of liberty 
based on democracy and justice 


A Salute to ‘Revista Rotaria’! 


Saludos, amiga Revista! 

Just ten years ago you made 
your bow to the Spanish-reading 
Rotary world 

We remember 1933 well. Men 
of all lands were toiling through 
what all conceded was the deep- 
est financial depression into 
Many 


were discouraged, some broken. 


which man had sunk. 


But Rotary was fortunate in 
its leadership. Clinton P. An- 
derson, now United States Repre- 
sentative from New Mexico, was 
President until July of that year. 
So did Wal- 


ter F. Dunlap, advertising-agency 


He dared to dream. 


executive of Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, who chairmanned the Mag- 


azine Committee. So did their col- 
leagues on Board and Committee. And 
they laid plans for a Spanish edition 
of Rotary’s official magazine. 

Your Volume I, No. 1 bears the date 
“Octubre, 1933.” The late John Nel- 
son, of Canada, then President of Ro- 
tary International, told in the open- 
ing article of the hopes that attended 
your birth. ‘Carried over in impecca- 
ble Spanish from THE ROTARIAN Was a 
prophetic account by Henry Ford of 
the soybean. Louis Golding, distin- 
guished English author, told how moda- 
ern merchandising had built a great 
department store in London... . 

The awareness of what is new and 
significant, the cosmopolitan breadth 
of view, and the insight into the mean- 
ing of Rotary which characterized 
your first number still suffuse your 
pages. You have grown in stature as 
a magazine of influence for the entire 
Spanish-reading community. 

From the outset you have been for- 
tunate in your editorship. Manuel Hin- 
ojosa Flores came to you from Tam- 


pico, Mexico. There he had been in 


business and had served as Pres- 
ident of the Rotary Club. His 
keen mind and rich experience 
have given your pages a literary 
excellence admired by all who 
revere the tongue of Castile. 

Your circulation is now 20,000 
—more than there are Spanish- 
and Portuguese-speaking Rotari- 
ans. That excess is also a trib- 
ute to you, for it is due to gift 
“Fourth Object subscriptions” 
from North American Rotary 
Clubs to non-Rotarians of Latin 
America. Revista, they believe, 
is a prime medium to express 
good neighborliness. 

Past Presidents I. B. Sutton, of 
Mexico; Armando de Arruda 
Pereira, of Brazil; and Fernan- 
do Carbajal, of Peru, and un- 
counted other friends in Ibero- 
America pay sincere tribute to 
you as a Rotary spokesman. 

So, Revista, we salute you. As 
you add years, may you con- 
tinue ever young! 


—The Editors of THE Rorarian 


THE ROTARIAN 
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Hunt ’em 
BUT 
Eat ’em! 


aici of your Rotary 
Club: Why not a fried muskrat 
luncheon? Or stewed mudhen? Or 
salmi of crow? 

I'm not being facetious. Those 
dishes will titillate any man’s 
taste buds, if he will put aside his 
old finicky notions. And if your 
Club serves muskrat, mudhen, 
crow, and other wild fowl and 
game, you'll not only be helping 
a mite toward solving the meat 
shortage, but you'll further the 
legitimate effort to “crop” wild 
life. 

Last Summer, it was a case of 
“Pass the carp, Pappy,” when that 
lowly fish and others in the 
“coarse” classification were pro- 
moted to the “course” group for 
Rotary luncheons.* Now, your 
Club huntsmen can lead in popu- 
larizing meals centered not only 
around such accepted items as 
duck and venison, but the over- 
looked edibles of prairie and wil- 
derness. 

On our travels we’ve even eaten 
monkey—in Brazil. (It was de- 
licious, especially with dumplings 
whipped up at the last minute.) 
We also have sampled iguana tail, 
broiled beaver tail, rattlesnake 
meat, and crows. When crows are 
cooked right they’re excellent eat- 
ing. (So are starlings!) 

We can recommend crow @ la 
Becker. Don’t laugh, yet—the 
recipe is really a good one, says the 
French chef who concocted it. 
Here is how 40 crows were cooked 
for 32 sportsmen we invited to 
dinner: 

The skinned birds are browned in 
fat and sprinkled with chopped shal- 
lots (or onion or garlic). Remove from 
open skillet, add 4% cup white wine, 
plus 3 tablespoons veal gravy. Cook 
in covered pan for one hour; add 
mushrooms, small cubes of salt pork 
(fried crisp), and small onions. 

Before the dinner got under 
way, one of our guests—noted for 


* See Fish-Fed Rotarians, by Bob Becker, 
August, 1943, ROTARIAN. 
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LUCKY man, lucky dog (Labra 
dor retriever)! North America 
will have a record duck crop 
this Fall—perhaps 125 million 
birds. They can do much to al 
leviate the shortage of meat 





This year hunting is more than a sport. With meat rationed, 
outdoorsmen can supply millions of pounds of needed 
food from field and stream. And did you know that 
muskrats are succulent and that mudhens are delicious? 


.... The author is Bob Becker, famed wild-life authority, 











who reveals several favorite recipes—even crow a la 
Becker! He offers the sapient suggestion that Rotary Clubs 


take the lead in breaking down foolish food taboos. 
AUDIENCE ABBE 8 SG TORE IER A RR RREMRNIR SA OE 
19 


for any 


alway. being prepared 


emergency—took a ham sandwich 
from his pocket and laid it beside 
his plate. Another arrived with 
a giant-size bottle of a well-known 
But the crows 
that these 


eat crow 


indigestion remedy 


proved so. delicious 


keptics were 
both literally and metaphorically 
Many asked for second helpings 

Muskrats really aren't rats. 
They live on 
aquatic plants such as sedges, wild 
rice, pond lilies, bulrushes, 
hence have a flavor something like 
wild duck. They have been eaten 
by outdoorsmen many 
and in Maryland, Delaware, and 
Virginia appear regularly in meat 
markets under the name of marsh 
rabbit. 


glad to 


roots and stems olf 


and 


for years, 


marsh 
For a “wild 

sure to make a hit, just have some 

muskrats prepared this way: 


hare, or 


game” luncheon 


rh 


Foster; 


of 


THESE green-headed mallards seem unaware that they have a rendezvous with destiny, but they 
and thousands more will play a large part in assuring an adequate food supply in coming months. 


overnight in salt water to 


and 


Soak 


draw out blood reduce gamey 


weak vinegar will also lessen 
ten- 


flavor; 


taste and make meat more 


Disjoint, cut into desired pieces; 
then drain and 
Fry plain in 


wild 
der. 
parboil 20 minutes, 
wipe with damp cloth. 
heavy skillet, or in smooth batter (beat 
1 egg yolk with % cup milk, adding 
*%4 teaspoon salt, and stirring in % cup 
Coat pieces by dipping into bat- 
into hot fat. When 
reduce heat, cook 

Serve on hot plat- 


flour). 
ter, then drop 
meat is browned 
slowly until tender. 
ter, garnished with parsley. 

A rich, brown gravy can be made 
with flour stirred into pan drippings, 
adding water or milk and cooking un- 
til thickened. 

Now the mudhen, or coot. It’s 
abundant and fairly easy to bag 
with a shotgun. On some lakes 
and marshes, mudhens become a 
nuisance, because they consume 
aquatic plants needed by the 
ducks. Here is a famous recipe 
for “Coot Bouhya,” which brings 
out the distinctive flavor of the 


MOOSE CALLING, practiced by 
Canadian guide with birchbark 
horn. (Below) Papa Moose 
—1,000 pounds of fight and meat. 


(left) Herb 
(right) Dept. 
Canada 


otos: 


Interior, 


bird. You start with ten coots: 
Wash birds thoroughly; salt f { 

hours, then wash again. Boil slowly 

in plenty of water, skimming t] 

til surface clears. Add salt and 

to taste, along with allspice and 

leaves. (Keep adding salt and p 

as you add other ingredients.) 
After broth clears, add pint 

cut onions, 3 pints of cut cabbage 

Add quart « 


tomatoes, or pint of tomato soup 


of fine-cut celery. 


all these items one ata time. S 
until meat begins to get tende: 
add hearts and with pir 
diced turnips, pint of diced rutab 


livers, 


2 pints of sliced or diced carrots 
2 quarts of potatoes, cut to inch « 
Keep adding water as needed. | 
seasoning frequently. Stir const 
as broth burns easily in thicke 
until meat fall 
One way to serve is by 


Cook starts to 
bones. 
ping meat from bones and then 


ing as thick soup for main dish 


(cottontails or jack 
can be prepared in several ap; 
tizing ways. For those who obj 
to the strong flavor, cooking p: 
cedure calls for putting a t 
spoonful of vinegar in the wat 
while boiling the rabbit. Anot! 
secret is never to boil rabbits t 
rapidly. Allow them to simm: 
for several hours in water contai! 
ing a little vinegar. When tend: 
add a minced onion or two, 
some small browned pieces 
ham, then place in oven to brown 
And serve wild ducks, pheas 
ants, quail, and other game bird 
—of course! North America will 
have a record crop of waterfow| 
this year, perhaps 125 million 
birds. They should not be shot 
wantonly, but they should be 
“harvested” sensibly, in accord- 








ce with law. Already, farmers 
‘complaining about them deva- 
ting fields. Here’s your chance, 
Huntsman, to help your coun- 
cousins to the food 
ortage—and to be a good fellow 
your Rotary Club! 
If your restaurant chef doesn’t 
ive a good recipe for duck, ask 
m (or your wife) to try this 50- 
ear-old one: 
Stuff 


relieve 





ducks with prunes and 
Place 


breasts 


quar- 


red apples. ducks in open 


asting down, without 


pan, 


lard or butter, and place in hot 


e-heated oven. Leave there until 


rds are very brown. Then add one 


two cups of water, place lid on 


ter 
roaster, 


and return to hot oven. Leave 
until ducks 
to 3% hours). 


are done 
Meat then 


ill easily break away from backbone. 


d on roaster 


(about 3 


Remove surplus fat from pan, thicken 


the gravy, turn duck breasts up, and 
baste in the gravy. Return birds to 
oven in open roaster till ready to 
serve. 


A common complaint about 
roast pheasant is that the meat is 
ry.t To overcome this, rub the 
ressed bird with olive oil (if you 
can get it), mixed with salt and 
pepper, and roll it in a towel for 
an hour before roasting. Basting 
with sour cream once or twice 
during the cooking period is an- 
other technique. And some prefer 
to add two or three cups of red 
wine when the bird is nearly done. 
Roasting should continue either in 
a covered pan until done, or in an 
open pan, with basting every ten 
minutes. 

Here’s a recipe from South Da- 


, 
a 

, 
a 


*See Duck Dinner at Burlington, Febru- 
ary, 1941, ROTARIAN. 

+See Glamour Bird 
vember, 1942, ROTARIAN. 


of the Field, No- 





kota, where sportsmen take from 
142 to 4 million pheasants a sea- 


son—and still farmers welcome 
the hunter! 

Cut up the bird and boil till tender. 
Make sauce this way Cut bunch of 
celery into small pieces, put in stew 
pan with pint of wate) Add mace and 
dash of peppe Cook until water is 
nearly gone, then add tablespoon of 
butter, and %4 pint of cream Salt 
to taste. Place boiled pheasant on 


and serve 


B. this time, Mr. Reader, I hope 


platter, pour on sauce, 


your mouth is a-watering. But | 
hear you ask: What about shells? 
Well, because hunters. can help 


farmers by reducing the number 
of wild fow] eating their grain and 
(last Fall, 
Fish and Wildlife 
American tsmen 
more 


because ‘“‘meat is meat” 
says the U.S 


Service, spo 


) 


cropped than 254 million 


pounds of wild-game meat—veni- 
son, elk, moose, rabbits, pheasants, 
and wildfowl), the WPB has made 
about 82 million shells 
and approximately 12 million rifle 
cartridges hunters 
Although but a small amount of 
ammunition, it will 
men at least a little hunting. 

Dr. Ira Gabrielson, chief of the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
suggests hunters concentrate on 
mallards, pintails, and ;widgeons 
because they are so plentiful. The 
waterfowl will be 70 in- 
stead of 60 days, and it is now per- 
missible to keep waterfowl up to 
45 days after the season closes. 

That means, gentlemen of your 
Rotary Club, you can have succu- 
lent wild game on your Christmas 
or New Year’s table! 


shotgun 


available to 


give sports- 


season 
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JACK RABBIT 
of course, but 
ones especially 













































FAVORITE target for 
big-game sportsmen is 
the deer, and millions 
of pounds of venison are 
consumed each year. 
























UP THE STAIRS to the Community Cannery comes a triumphant Vic- 
tory gardener with a load of peas and beans ready for processing. 


Photos except otherwise indicated: Richard Allgire, Battle Creek Enquirer and News 





Battle Creek Rotarians Cook Up a 


Community Canning Cent 


H..: almost, to the kids, the fondest possessio: 
homes in Battle Creek, Michigan, is a shelfful of gli 
cans. In those cans are all the love that went into 4,00 
Gardens and most of the vegetables that came out. Batt 
you see, has had a community canning bee. It ha: 
100,000-can pile of ammunition into the Battle for Food 
tion. Rotarians, it happens, started it. 

Started it last January. “It’s all right,” A. L. (‘Bert 
local publisher, told fellow Rotarians way back then, 4 
right to talk about Victory Gardens—but talk’s not enough. (); 
folks need help, not slogans. And once they grow good garde 
that still isn’t enough. Then they’ve got to save what the, 
raised—or it’s all sheer waste. We need a plan—a seed-to-cel] 
plan.” Bert’s words raked deep. 

The snow was still on the ground when a 12-man Rot 
mittee, captained by John Toeller, began listing vacant lot; 
listing plowmen and soil experts, gathering applications for 
and, through press and radio, generally making gardening a liy 
and understandable subject. Came Spring—the gardens went jj 
Came Summer—and Battle Creek stood knee deep in the greate 
crop of home-grown vegetables it had ever seen. It could eat 
little of it fresh. How to save the rest? 

Big jovial Rotarian Sam Gorsline had an answer ready, 
canner by trade—he’s secretary of the Canning Machinery ay 
Supplies Association—he asked, “Why not a neighborhood cay 
ning kitchen?” And everyone answered, “Why not?” So 
bit of home-canning equipment of his own he began adding piece 
begged, borrowed, and rented. Then he struck gold: the U 
Department of Agriculture would joan his city the remnants 
a canning plant left over from relief-administration days. Th 
idea was mushrooming! Rotarians went to the City Commissia 

“If there’s anything we know nothing about, it’s canning, 
town fathers answered, “but, yes, (1) we’ll make it a city-wid 
nonprofit project; (2) we'll underwrite it up to $1,000 a year; |} 
we'll give you the second floor of the Farmers Market for it; an 
(4) we'll hire you, Sam Gorsline, as technical advisor at a salar 
of exactly $0.00 a year.” And thus it was that—after seve 

mad days of marshalling the i 
matched machinery, SOS-ing for a nei 
boiler (the Rotary Club putting up th 
cash), and planning production wit 
a radio cooking teacher hired as cal 
ning supervisor—the director coul 
pronounce Battle Creek’s new Cor 
munity Canning Center open for bu 
iness. Fifty citizens came that first 4 
ternoon—with peas, beans, and beets 
and walked away with 1,050 neat No 
cans—and a saving of 11,000 ratio 
points. Cheerfully had they paid th 
5-cent charge per can (2% cents for t! 
can itself; 2% cents for overhead 
Since then 4,000 families have take 
home 100,000 cans. It has all been 
fine lesson in neighborly coéperation ! 
Battle Creekers. It has been mor 
downright fun. See the photos. 


WHILE the cannery rattles happily on, some‘ 
the Rotarians who help make it go confer wi 
“Aunt Martha” Hard, canning supervisor. Left 
right: S. G. Gorsline, technical advisor; Edwa 
Brigham, Assistant Chairman of the Rotary Victo" 
(acroen mma tte ond onn Toeller Chairme 














the food for the can is the first step. CAN WASHING comes next—and each patron THEN it's t 
ysician and his wife de-cob sweet corn. must manage it himself. Large sinks make it easy ing Swiss chard 


YING their racked-up cans along the production route, these housewives have reached the last operation before seali: 
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sealing machine, rented from the 
professional top on neighbors’ cans. 











SEALED and code-stamped, the cans go into a basket like this, which is then lowered 
» one of four retorts, two large and two small (below), where they are cooked. 








he ag 


WHAT KEEPS customer's cans separate 
ber stamped on each can as it leaves t 
chine. The “FO-2” on this one records the 
date of canning. The system has worked wi 





except on opening day when the stamping ink} ss 


mixing many cans. Customers cheerfully t 
cans, look forward to many a surprise. . 
purchased under a Government release for 


TWO HOURS ago this Battle Creek housewife left her 
cans in the cooking room, then went shopping. Now she 


is back for them, will carry them proudly home. 


has pledged not to sell the goods, to use them only for 


home consumption. But no one need worry much abou 
that. She wouldn't think of it... . And that's the story 
except to add that this self-help enterprise is fas 


becoming a national model. Scores of towns are writ 


ing in: “How does it work? Can we swing it, to 
Photos (left and above) FDA by Manthey 
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JOURNALIST: Albert S. Hardy, Rotarian 
(below) and publisher of the Gainesville, 
Ga., News, is president of the National 
Editorial Association. He has twice been 
president of the Georgia Press Association. 


OCTOBER, 


INVENTOR: John C. Garand (above) is 
shown operating a boring machine used 
for precision cutting on his 9'4-pound rifle 
which has revolutionized U. S. Army fire 
power tactics. Canadian born, Rotarian 
Garand recently was elected an honorary 
member of the Club at Springfield, Mass 


SUPERVISOR: Printing of all training mate- 
rial and instruction manuals for the U. S. 
Army ground forces is now directed by 
Col. E. W. Palmer, Kingsport, Tenn. (left) 
A Past International Director, Rotarian 
Palmer has also served in the role of 
Rotary’s Magazine Committee Chairman 


AIRMAN: The Dunn, N. C., Rotary Club 
is proud of this honorary member. He is 
Maj. Gen. W. C. Lee (right), commanding 
officer, 101st Airborne Division, Fort Bragg, 
N. C. A native of Dunn, he organized 
the initial U. S. parachute battalion. 


LIBRARIAN: Named president-elect for 
1944 by the American Library Association, 
and now serving as first vice-president, 
Rotarian Carl Vitz (below) is an active 
member of the Minneapolis, Minn., Club 


ecction their vocations 


vary from cloistered study to 


aerial blitzkrieg, these six men 


have all won honor on the same 
count—quality Bach is 
doing a topnotch job in his fi 
as his best contribution 


service 


needs of his nation 








WELFAREMAN: Past District Governor |! 
Milton Patterson (below), a member of the 
Baltimore, Md., Club, is president of the 
American Public Welfare Association, made 
up of 1.700 specialists in that vital field 





DGAR GASTON, three-fin 
gered Negro janitoi 

Cadillac tank plant at Detroit, 
filled 


in, Was pushing a Cart 


hips and shavings 


from 
metal-working machine The 
were drenched with oil, and 
wondered why that oil 
couldn't be saved 
Oil-slinging centrifugal 
chine omeone told him. were off 
the market but that didn’t top 
Kdgat He 


false bottom, filled it with oil-cov- 


built a cart with a 
ered chips In a short time the oil 
drained off That idea has ived 
Cadillac 12,000 preciou 
worth $10,000 

Kedgat 


So IS J 


gallon 


is helping win the war 
mes A. Merrill, a Goodyeat 
Akron, Ohio. He 


solved one of the biggest problems 


employee at 


in the development of a bullet-seal 
airplane fuel tank by developing 
an @ffective 
aromatic fuels. Even if a machine 
through this type of 


tank, it won't leak 


barrier, resistant to 


gun slug goe 
In Camden, New Jersey, 22 
year-old Edward Hoffman was a 
supervisor in the RCA Victor plant 
when delivery stopped on high- 
nickel steel used in naval aviation 
transformers. While others won 
dered what to do, Hoffman made 
a batch of transformers using sili- 
con steel They passed all tests 
ind more than 3,000 pounds of 
nickel have since been saved 
Thousands of such bright ideas 
from the ranks of employees 
are helping to step up wartime 


production in the United States 


IDEAS 


from the Ranks 


So important are they that the 
WPB (War Production Board) 
has named a special Board for In- 
dividual Awards to honor “sol- 
diers of production” like Gaston, 
Merrill, and Hoffman. For ideas 
of exceptional merit, the Board 
confers Citations after personal 
approval by WPB Chairman 
Donald M. Nelson. Gold Eagle 
Medals, of which fewer than a 
dozen have been given, go to out 
standing Citation holders. Cer- 
tificates reward workmen origi- 
nating suggestions useful in many 
plants, while Honorable Mention 
recognizes ideas of less broad 
utility. 


I. plants throughout the United 
States are 2,100 labor-management 
committees, representing 442 mil- 


lion workers. These committees 
weigh the bright ideas submitted. 
The best are forwarded to WPB 
experts in Washington for further 
examination. 

More than 500,000 suggestions 
have already been submitted, of 
which 43,000 have won the “Plant 
Award” which plant committees 
are empowered to bestow. Often 
these awards are accompanied by 
prizes ranging from $10 to $1,000. 
Swift and Company, Chicago pack- 
ers, for example, passed out more 
than $50,000 to some 3,000 em- 
ployees last year for ideas selected 
from 17,588 suggestions 

Private industry pioneered in 
the “suggestion box” idea that 
W PB is now finding so useful. As 
early as 1894, the late Rotarian 


By Don Terrio 


John H. Patterson started it at the 
National Cash Register Company 
at Dayton, Ohio. Thousand 
concerns have since worked out 
their own variants of the sche: 

Most companies pay for b1 
ideas from employees. A few do 
lars talk—loudly. Minim 
awards of $5 are an incentiv 
inventiveness. Some large fi 
pay 10 percent on net 
during the first year the sugg 
tion is put into operation, thoug! 
the boon may run into four or fi\ 
figures. Payments may be kept 
at a reduced scale if the benefit 
continue. 

If the idea is patented, a speci: 
problem arises. A few compani 
pay royalties; others buy rights 
for a flat sum. But management 
isn’t especially interested in pat- 
ents. It’s the idea at work that 
counts. 

To financial and public honor, 
WPB has added an even more 
powerful incentive for inventive- 
ness. It is patriotism. Posters 
and plant conferences have driven 
home to workmen the truth that 
hours and material saved help win 
the war. 

Thousands of plants that made 
baby. carriages and lipsticks and 
whatnot three years ago are now 
producing war materials. They 
are looking for ways to speed up, 
and WPB passes on to them the 
bright ideas gleaned from em- 
ployee suggestions as fast as they 
are approved. 

The experience of one plant, 
which made wood-burning stoves 


Savings 


Suggestions from employees are speeding production, cutting costs, savirg 
vital materials, swelling war-bond accounts—helping mightily to win the war. 
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bef Pearl Harbor, is typical. It 
took over a war contract and be- 
gan to work with steel. Soon plant 
foremen found that reamers, used 
to finish a hole to exact size, were 
wearing out too quickly. Then 
someone discovered that if a spe- 
cial alloy (Stellite) was flowed on 
them with an oxyacetylene torch, 
they would last much longer. This 
was fine—but the idea had been 
known to the oil and automotive 
industries for years! 

How WPB’s clearinghouse plan 
now works is illustrated by an idea 
of William Ratliff, Jr., a freight 
conductor on the Louisiana divi- 
sion of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road. When his train stopped, 
Ratliff usually walked back 
along the tracks to set out warn- 
ng torpedoes and flares. Having 
read about the metal shortage, 
Ratliff began to pick up little 
pieces of lead left from old flares. 
He soon had 25 pounds of these 
little pieces. His idea went to the 
WPB and was then plowed back 
to all other railroads. Today thou- 
ands of conductors are picking up 
the little pieces of lead. 

C. R. Hanna, of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufactur- 
ng Company, at East Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, earned a Citation 
for a time-and-material saving im- 
provement in tank design. It’s no 
onger a military mystery as to 
how his suggestion improves the 
aiming of the tank’s big gun, and 
probably by now enemy armies 
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NO MORE smudged, time- 
wasting job tickets in the Allen 
Manufacturing Company at 
Hartford, Conn. A layer of 
Scotch tape keeps them clean, 
prevents mix-ups. Employee 
John Gamble suggested it 


EDWIN C. TRACY (right), of 
RCA, at Camden, N. J., won a 
WPB Citation for an aircraft 
radio testing device. With 
it he can test sets without re 
moving or hooking into them 


BY STENCILLING all data on 
truck bodies — instead of on 
separate signs the General 
Motors Pontiac, Mich., plant 
saves more fhan 35,000 board 
feet of lumber (below right), 
plus 484 man-hours every 60 
days. This idea won M. Pear- 
son (left) a $786 prize award. 
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EVENINGS spent studying -production problems, with wife and daughter adding incentive, 


helped Peter Cojei “up” assemblies 


have been let in on one end of the 
secret. 

Increased production, lower 
cost, and metal saved in making 
shell parts won a Gold Eagle for 
Walter P. Hill, development engi- 
neer of the Wolverine Tube Di- 
vision of Calumet and Hecla Con- 


solidated Copper Company, of 


Detroit His company makes 
primer tubes, used in the firing 
mechanism of shells, in Gne opera- 
tion now, instead of in six—thanks 
to his idea. 

At 65, Joseph H. Kautsky is too 
old to enlist—as he did in World 
War I—but his efforts and ideas 
for advancing the war effort have 
already brought him six separate 
awards at the Dodge plant of Link 
Belt Company at Indianapolis, In- 
diana. The Gold Eagle Medal 
which President Roosevelt per- 
sonally gave him represents na- 
tional recognition for four techni- 
cal suggestions permitting highe1 
speeds in grinding and machine 
operations. 

{nd here’s one for telephone 
people: The armed forces need 
portable switchboards, with 2,500 
circuits in a standard model. Test- 
ing each board the old way was an 
involved task. But that was be- 
fore Madison FE. Butler, of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Manufacturing 
Company, at Rochester, New York, 
won his Citation. He designed a 
piece of equipment (also secret) 
which does the job with a saving 
of 10 man-days a unit. On an or- 
der for 1,100 switchboards, that 
meant 11,000 man-days of labor 
saved! 

But all the WPB awards aren't 
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55 percent for the Packard Motor Car Company. 


for new or secret devices, nor do 
they always go to men who are in- 
ventors, or trained development 
technicians. Most of them are go- 
ing to men right on the machinery 
firing line. 

Many of the ideas are for ways 
of speeding up work on a machine 
with new “kinks” of operation. 
But others suggest replanning of 
work processes in order to get the 
most from available facilities. 


P ouiric idea-man Albert 
Ruggieri recently turned in more 
than 80 suggestions in two months 
at the RCA Victor plant. One of 
them went through to the WPB 
and meant a Certificate for him. 

He tried spot welding instead of 
the old and more complicated sil- 
ver soldering method on a bracket 
used for radio equipment, and 
showed how a simplified bracket 
could be made of aluminum rather 
than of scarcer chromium stain- 
less steel. Al’s idea has saved 
1,300 man-hours ii the RCA plant 
alone, in addition to its conserva- 
tion of chromium. 

With more women coming into 
industry every day, ideas which 
make it possible for a woman to do 
a man’s work are badly needed. 
Burnell Stewart, 26, an assembly 
methods engineer for the Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation at Lambert 
Field, St. Louis, had such an idea 
—and now has a Certificate. He 
suggested compressed wood fiber 
punching jigs, or guiding frames, 
instead of steel jigs. They are 
much lighter, and women workers 
now do the work in half the time 
taken by men using metal jigs. On 


top of this, much steel is s 

“Repair priorities” are no 
operation at the Paraffine 
panies, Inc., at Emeryville, 
fornia, where Rubin Lewon 
posed the system so that mor 
portant repairs are made 
Vital operations get immediat 
tention, thus keeping stopp 
of war production at a mini: 
level. 

War Production Board officials 
from Donald Nelson down, are em. 
phasizing that it’s the man on the 
job who can do most in solving 
problems of manpower and _ too} 
shortages. 

3ut you don’t need to be a war- 
plant worker to get your bright 
idea into Uncle Sam’s pot. The 
Army, for example, is interested 
in suggestions about camouflage, 
logistics, even strategy. 

Send your letter to the U. § 
Army Engineer School, Fort Bel- 
voir, Virginia. Subjects important 
to the Corps of Engineers includ 
bridges, camouflage, construction 
design, drafting, equipment, logis- 
tics, machines, maintenance 
maps, materials, methods, pack 
ing, photography, power, printing 
publications, riggings, roads 
safety, sanitation, specifications 
storage, strategy, surveying, tac- 
tics, traffic, training, transporta- 
tion, and water. 

Maybe your bright ideas won't 
be the ones to speed the war to its 
close, but why not let someone else 
decide that? In any event, keep 
them coming. Don’t squelch them 
Give them a chance to breathe 
And do the same for ideas that 
come from others. Ideas are what 
keep the world a-turning! 


If You'd Read On— 
The many applications of 
the “suggestion box” idea 


3 and its importance to indus 


note trial progress and to labor 


management relations are discussed in 
the following articles: 


In THE ROTARIAN 

Give the Worker a Ladder!, by Whiting 
Williams, April, 1942. 

Uncle Sam: Calling All Inventors, by Stuart 
Chase, January, 1941. 

Ah! That’s Management, by Edwin 
Moran, February, 1939. 
In Other Magazines 

Labor Management Committees Speed Pro 
duction, by Stuart Chase, The Reader’s lL) 
gest, May, 1943. 

Tell It to the Boss, by Mabel Raef P 
nam, Coronet, April, 1943. 

Open House for Production Ideas, by W 
Marshall, Nation’s Business, Novembet 
1942. 


Industry’s Untapped Resources, by Henry 


Kraus, Harper’s, May, 1942. 
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CONNECTICUT-born Holgar Johnson started 
to sell insurance in 1922, travelled more 
than 50,000 miles in 1938-39 talking about it. 
He has headed the Institute since 1939. 


Bicorcx ANDERSON, whose 
small manufacturing business is 
now making war materials, owns 
three life insurance policies total- 
ling $21,500. 

Mary, his wife, who is learning 
riveting in an airplane factory, 
owns a $2,500 policy. 

Their 20-year-old son, Robert, 
who left college for Army service, 
owns a $2,000 regular policy, in 
addition to his $10,000 National 
Service Life Insurance policy with 
the Government. 

All three of this family want to 
know what will happen to their 
policies as the war goes on; how 
war deaths will affect them; what 
wartime investment conditions 
mean to them; how the coming 
peace will react on them. 

They want to know also what 
life insurance is doing to help win 
the war. They know that life in- 
surance represents a good part of 
their stake in economic America 
and they want to be assured that 
their every dollar is doing an all- 
out job for the war effort. 

These questions, important to 
the Anderson family, are impor- 
tant to practically every American 
today, for on the average, the 
American family owns $4,030 of 
life insurance. That average in- 
cludes the few without any insur- 
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Life 


Insurance 


Goes to War 


The average American family in World War I owned 
$1,202 worth—with $2 of its equity in war bonds. 
Now it’s $4,030 and $327—a factor the author holds 
of prime importance in the battle against inflation. 


By Holgar J. Johnson 


President, Institute of Life Insurance 


ance and those with only a small 
policy. In that $4,030 life insurance 
“estate,” this average family has 
nearly $1,000 of actual cash equity, 
emergency dollars available in 
time of need. Those are the dol- 
lars that the American family 
wants to know about. As family 
reserve dollars, they must be do- 
ing their maximum war job. 

This average family has $327 in- 
vested in Government bonds alone 
through those policy reserves. 
That is an important stake in the 
war effort. The total of war bonds 
directly owned by the average 
family is $488. The indirect aid to 
the Government’s war financing 
needs through life insurance equi- 
ties is about two-thirds of the di- 
rect aid. 

Anyone can roughly estimate 
how much his family’s insurence 
is aiding the war effort through 
these indirect Government bond 
investments. It would figure out 
at somewhat more than one-fourth 
of the total cash values of all the 
policies owned by the family. In 
the Anderson family, for example, 
their combined $26,000 of life in- 
surance has current cash values 
totalling $4,400. Thus more than 
$1,300 of the family life insurance 
reserve dollars are now in war 
work through Government bond 
investments alone. 

For the nation as a whole, the 
total is 10 billion, 800 million dol- 
lars now at work aiding the Gov- 
ernment through U. 8S. Govern- 
ment bond investments of life 
policy reserves. During the past 
year alone, 3 billion, 650 million 
dollars of these bonds were pur- 
chased by life insurance com- 


panies—a really important war 


contribution 

Compare these figures with 
those of World War I. The aver- 
age insurance owned per family 
in 1917 was $1,202, compared with 
the present $4,030 
per family of emergency reserve 
dollars in life insurance was then 
$239. Now it is $977. The family 


average of Government bonds 


The average 


owned through life insurance wa 
then $2; today it is $327. 

These Government bond hold- 
ings do not represent all the war 
job life insurance dollars are do 
ing. Other investments are at 
work in the common cause. The 
Anderson family has nearly $3,300 
of its policy reserves invested in 
other fields in addition ‘to the 
$1,300 in Government bond In 
addition to its $327 in Government 
bonds, the average family has $693 
in these other investments: In 
railroad securities, helping to 


finance the railroads, which are 


doing so great a job in transport- 


ing troops | Continued on page 57] 
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rHE JUNIORS take fire-watching jobs seriously 


they're doing work of men fighting for Canada 














op center and above B 


B.C. Boys vs. the Red 


SK ANY British Columbian what 
the most valuable natural re- 
source of the Province is and 
he will tell you it’s timber—the 
Douglas fir, cedar, and hemlock of 
the coast; the airplane spruce of the 


rainy Queen Charlotte Islands; the 
pine of the dry interior. 
If he is well informed, he may add 


that 42 cents of every B. C. dollar 
comes from the woods. 

Put that question to E. Charles 
Wilkinson and “Charley” will rub a 
hand through his iron-gray hair and 
then probably say: 

“Sure, our timber is important. 
We'd be a lot poorer without it. But 
if you want to see the real resources 
of this country, look—”’ 

Y~ follow his nod to the main of- 
fice of the Canadian Forestry Asso- 
ciation B.C. branch. There will be a 
bunch of boys in red shirts with 
green ties absorbed in some task. 
They're Junior Fire Wardens. 

There are 13,000 of them now— 
lads selected one out of 100 pupils in 
each B. C. school. It was in 1931 
that Wilkinson, then as now manager 
of the Canadian Forestry Associa- 
tion, dreamed his dream and started 
the organization. 

“Charley’s” boys are kids with 
freckles and buck teeth, redhead 
runts and bean poles, boys from the 


THE PEACE ARCH at Blaine, Wash., 
with Vancouver Air Cadet Band leading 
the way at the tree ceremonies stoged 
by Junior Wardens of both countries. 


country, lads from the city 
find them in the towns a1 
woods from Vancouver on the s 
to the Peace River. Their ages ra 
from 12 to 16. And all hav 
indoctrinated with a 
woods. Wilkinson 
wise judge who once said 
a boy to love the out-of-doors 
swim, to hunt, and to fish, and \ 
he comes to manhood, you 
him on the jury—not before it 
Junior Wardens aid in forest | 
tection wherever, whenever, 
can. That’s their principal 
They are taught forestry b) 
tical experts. Reforestation 
caught their imagination, and 
only do they 


love Ol 


agrees 


1 


with evangelistic fervor, but 
practice it. 


10 


preach it to othe 


Wilkinson’s files are rich in stor 


ies, often scrawled by grubby hand 


One letter tells of Junior Warden 


transplanting trees from a heavi} 


wooded section to a_burned-0 
area. A Vancouver Island sc! 
principal writes: “The 
deavor 
over area along the Sooke Road 
quiring about 2,000 seedlings 


late st 


is to reforest a burned 


“The Skipper’—that’s Wilkinso! 


—often hears of his boys having | 
out small fires which they 
across as they patrol their cist! 
One boy held a potential!) 
ous blaze under control w 
pal hurried to the nearest 
several miles away, for h¢ 
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guessing the age of trees is just a lot of fun! 


! By John L. Noble 


Past President, Canadian Forestry Assn; 
Member of Rotary Club, Vancouver, B. C. 


er took it on himself to stay out all 
ht to keep a smoldering blaze from 
Fes rangqmmeaking out. 

The boys take themselves seriously 
Boys are like adults,” says Wilkinson, 
1) that they don’t value anything that 
mes too easily.” The badge of the 
nior Forest Warden is an honor—and 
bt won without effort. 

A $4,000 yearly grant from the B. C. 
ernment, plus gifts from saw and 


irited citizens, keeps the organization 

jing. Two years ago it spread across 
y praqme Dominion line, and last Summer 
‘on hagearley Wilkinson looked on with 
‘nd poet satisfaction as representatives of 
e 2500 Washington Junior Wardens 
et his own red shirts for a dramatic 
remony at the International Peace 
- ch at Blaine. Among those who took 
handag’t Were American Legionnaires, who 
bonsor the Blaine Junior Wardens, as 
ellas representatives of near-by Rotary 
uds in Washington and British Colum- 
Now, many of Charley’s former boys 
e with fighting units. Recently one of 
bem sent a note to their successors: 
“We are relying on you to watch for 
ered enemy of our Province, for we 
iow that the largest amount of timber 
ill be needed in Canada and abroad 
ler we in the armed forces have 
ought about peace. You are doing 
ur duty for the Province, and we sa- 
tte you. This letter is sent to you boys 
ith our thanks for such service, for it 
as important as facing the enemy.” 
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“SKIPPER” Wilkinson with his 
own boys and the Juniors of 
Blaine, Wash., sponsored by 
the American Legion, during 
the Peace Arch ceremonies 


AT RIGHT: The exchange of 


trees—symbo! of friendships 


BELOW: A district forest 
warden plants the tree, as 
boys, Forestry Association offi 
cials, and Rotarians look on 
Among speakers are Harold T 
Lant and Leon J. Ladner, Pres- 
idents, respectively, of Rotary 
Clubs at Bellingham, Wash., 
U. S. A., and Vancouver, B. C. 
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Rotarians Get on the Job 


[sland 


that 


O to Bristol, Rhode 
the bo 
made my nose for news twitch. 
Bristol is 
War 


well its nol 


said—and in a way 


It twitched true 


war-industry town worke! 


have swarmed in to 
mal population of 12,000, bu 


iough. The U.S 


lassi 


t still 


there weren't e 


Rubber factory, especially, needed 
more help—was desperate for tit, 
in tact to meet its quota Ol ‘a 
ault wire.” ng communi 
cation yste between head 
lines, ault 
and plenty of it—is a No. i 
And that 


stepped In. 


and front 


ir essential where 
the Rotary Club 


“We must have 500 more work- 





ers to give us 100 percent produc- 
tion on this wire,’ Army officials 
told the Club. “What can you Ro- 
tarians do to help?” 

This is what Bristol’s Rotarians 
did: A. A. Edmonds, Club Presi- 
dent, named a committee to get all 
other community organizations to 
pitch in and help. Then the Club 
told the importance of the “Battle 
of Bristol” in a full-page news- 
paper advertisement. Individual 
Rotarians, one of them a Past Dis- 
trict Governor, took factory jobs 
on part-time shifts. 

To date, 504 new workers have 
been added to the factory’s pay 
roll. A labor supply that no one 


THEIR conference started the ball rolling: (left to right) Rotarians Elmer S. Mapes and 


the Rev. A. R. Parshley, 


committee chairman; Lt. Col. Harry E. Olsen; Club President 


A. A. Edmonds; Vice-President James G. Carns, Jr.; G. R. Perroni; and R. S. Bosworth. 
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RINE 


ytary Club 
-e Workers 


ieee ee 


Street 


READY to interview applicants are A. A. Wilcox, factory in 
istrial-relations manager; Chairman A. R. Parshley; and 
tarian Elmer Mapes, superintendent of Bristol schools. 


elieved existed has been successfully tapped 
id enthusiastic letters from Signal Corps offi- 
rs tell how grateful the Army is. The Battle 
Bristol is still going on, but thanks to this 
ert Club and all those groups in the community 
hich worked with it, victory seems assured. 
\nd once again here’s proof that sometimes we 
find some of the biggest jobs in the war effort 
ght in our own back yards. 
—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 





ACCEPTED for the job, these workers line up next morning at the factory 
zs 1 gate. . . Canon Parshley (below) learns his task ‘on the lin« 
arjans 


thors © 
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TYPICAL of the 4,000 mendicants: Calcut- 
tans aim to rehabilitate, this crowd of 
beggars (above) is besieging tramway 
passengers on a street shouldered by 
office buildings of the Province of Bengal. 


DOWN Clive Street, in the business sec- 
tion, this blind beggar (left) makes his 
halting way. . . . The blind pair (below) 
are begging before St. Andrew's Church. 


Photos: Bourne and Shepherd 


Beggary 
in India 


“a 

A. OLD as the Orient” and as uni 
versal as poverty is the problem the 
beggar. Diseased, maimed, 
undeserving—these 
city streets the world around, but par 
ticularly in the ancient East. 

Of them, Mother India — with one 
sixth of the world’s people in he: lap 
—has her share, if not more. Can any 
thing be done for them? The Rotary 
Clubs of India (there are now 
them) think so. In Bangalore, in 
ritsar, in Calcutta, and in other India; 
cities, Rotarians have initiated or are 
at work in community and governmen 
tal efforts to solve the problem once and 
for all. 

Take Calcutta, India’s 
Some 4,000 of its 2 million people are 
beggars (see photos). So reported Cal 
cutta Rotarians when, in 1934, they 
plunged into a thorough study of loca! 
mendicancy. One-fourth of the beggars 
they found, were leprous; one-half were 
Then, in succeeding years 


deserving, 


alms-seekers clog 


metropolis 


able-bodied. 
came a citizens conference on the prol 
lem, appointment of a civic beggar-prob 
lem committee, several deputations of 
business and professional men to Pro- 
vincial authorities urging action. 
Today, as a result of all this close co- 
Operation, a temporary 
that will accommodate 1,000 beggars is 
ready for use in Calcutta—and a 
manent home for 500 more is abuild 
ing in a near-by district. And that 
Incomplete as it is, it is con 


clearinghouse 


a start! 
vincing evidence to Calcuttans that the 
beggar problem can be solved. 
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State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
are these words: “Aqui Re- 

isce a Esperanca” ... “Here 
Hope Is Reborn.” The statement 

literally true, for this gateway 
leads to one of the most successful 
leper colonies in the world. It and 
its four sister colonies have saved 
nearly 3,000 persons from living 
death, restoring them to society as 
useful, purposeful human beings. 
Here hope is truly reborn. 

But before we look more closely 
at these humanitarian institutions 
and at the excellent Sao Paulo 
plan under which they function, 
let us turn our attention upon the 
dread disease which they combat. 
Leprosy can truly be called living 
death. In every sense, it is a hope- 
less disease, not only because of 
its incurable nature, but because 
it destroys so many human values. 
Several million people, most of 
them in tropical and subtropical 
countries, suffer from it. Not easily 
contracted—or many more mil- 
lions would have it—leprosy is ac- 
quired by direct contact, seem- 
ingly through an open wound, and 
probably through insect bites as 
well. Isolation is the only real pro- 
tection to the uncontaminated— 
hence the old Jewish rules, so 
vigorously maintained, that kept 
“the unclean” apart from the rest 
of the population. 

Absolute isolation is the prac- 
tice in the. United States of Amer- 
ica, and that country has only 
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VER a certain gateway in the 





some 300 lepers, but in The Philip- 
pines, on islands of the Pacific, in 
India, in Africa, and in South 
America, segregation is practically 
impossible, for the number of 
lepers may run into the thousands. 
It has been found both in the 
United States and in Brazil, in- 
cidentally, that a large percentage 
of lepers are immigrants or their 
immediate descendants. The na- 
tive born have through the cen- 
turies built up a natural immu- 
nity, whereas recent arrivals have 
no such advantage. 

In those countries where horses 
are cheap beggars do ride, and in 
Brazil lepers were until recently 
permitted to go about this way 
asking alms. In many lands they 


OF ALL men, the most hope- 
less are the lepers. Incurable, 
shunned — several million of 
them still shuffle over the 
world begging alms. But some 
of them see hope ahead. Great 
modern leper colonies provide 
it... and of these the State of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, offers per- 
haps the most striking exam- 
ples. Here 12,000 lepers are 
finding new health, purpose, 
and happiness . . . and that is 
the story told in this article by 


Benjamin Hunnicutt 


President, MacKersie College, Sao 
Paulo, Brazi.; Roiarian 





may be seen without house or 


home extending their fingerl 
hands for alms, roaming the coun 
try seeking by any possible means 
to sustain themselves. One en 
counters them in markets and 
fairs, at railway station ind 
shrines, in church doors—whet 
ever crowds gather. This is true 
even in countries of advanced 
civilization but where no adequate 
provision is made for them 

In the United States, with so 
few lepers, everything neces 
for their care is provided at Ca 
ville, Louisiana, where the cottage 
system of housing, in contrast to 
large hospitals, has been intro 
duced to great advantage 

The discovery in 1872. that 
chaulmoogra oil was useful in 
treating leprosy opened a new line 
of endeavor that brought the first 
ray of hope to victims. Injected 
into the muscles or administered 
bv infiltrations under the skin, this 
oil not only relieves cases of lep 
rosy, but brings the disease to a 
standstill. The chaulmoogra tree 
which yields the oil is, therefore, 
of great importance, and commer 
cial plantings of the once wild tree 
are being made in many countries 
The seed came originally from 
Burma. Recently the State of Sao 
Paulo has organized a Department 
for the Introduction and Acclima 
tization of Plants to Combat Lep 
rosy and many young trees will 
soon come into bearing But 
the chaulmoogra is not the only 











































VIGOROUS setting-up exercises help heal 
the bodies and mend morale of patients 
interned in Sao Paulo’s five leper colonies 








THIS inmate studied drafting before he was 
stricken with disease; today he continues to 
work and study at Santo Angelo Colony 








JUST happy kids, children of lepers are 
isolated until verified as disease-free and 
ready to earn their living on the outside. 


on 
ob 


tree yielding oil valuable in the 
treatment of leprosy. There are 
others, the principal one of which 
is the Carpotroche brasiliensis, 
which can easily be propagated. 
No doctor agrees that a leper is 
ever entirely cured. Yet, as I have 
already noted, 3,000 ex-lepers have 
been returned to society in Sao 
Paulo alone, where one finds the 
most modern treatment on a large 
scale in the world. Sao Paulo it- 
self has 12,000 lepers. Though on 
parole, and subject to constant re- 
éxamination, few of the ex-lepers 
have a recurrence of the disease. 
Dr. Nelson de Souza Campos, a 
former Rotarian who heads the 
State’s leper work, forecasts that 
Sao Paulo’s leper problem will be 
under control within ten years. 
How does Sao Paulo do it? The 
State has been divided into five 
districts and a leper colony in- 
stalled in each. All contagious 
cases and those needing hospitali- 
zation are compulsorily interned. 
The number of inmates varies 
from 900 to 2,300 per colony, each 
of which is a veritable little city, 
providing food, clothing, housing, 
and medical treatment, and all es- 
sentials of an adequate social life. 
If a husband and wife are lepers, 
they live in a cottage of their own, 
with a small garden space. Other 
buildings with from nine to 11 
rooms house unmarried patients. 
These are called Carville cottages, 
after the American Leper Colony 
in Louisiana. Each colony has its 
central hospital, central dining- 
room, bakery, and laundry, and 
inmates may pursue their own 
trades, even run their own stores. 
Visitors are allowed weekly, but 
must not come near enough to the 
patients to be able to touch them. 
The hopeful, cheerful, normal 


life of the inmates makes a deep 
impression on the visitor. Each 
colony has its clubhouse—pro- 
vided by private donations 
which has a reading room, dance 
hall, moving-picture hall, audi- 
torium, and all that goes with a 
modern club, except alcoholi 
drinks, which are not permitted in 
the colonies. Churches minister 
to spiritual needs. 

Many cases become stationary 
and noninfectious, and the patient 
may be paroled, but is reéxamined 
every three months. The next of 
kin of such cases are examined 
every six months, the present 
number under observation being 
45,000. In addition to the central 
offices and laboratories in Sao 
Paulo, four clinics are maintained 
in the city and ten over the State, 
which, with the colonies, make 20 
centers altogether. More than 
20,000 cases have been’ under 
treatment since 1924 and about 
7,000 are now interned. 

Recently a woman was brought 
in for treatment. In hiding for 
years, she had had no medica 
treatment and had been living in 
poverty and misery. For some 
time her husband had been in 
colony, receiving adequate treat- 
ment and complete provision fo! 
his needs. Now she is in the same 
colony, and eventually they wil! 
have a cottage of their own. 

Children of leper parents are in- 
terned until they are verified as 
free from all disease; they are then 
cared for in a special institution 
until they are old enough to earn 
their own support. Children born 
in the colonies of leper parents are 
immediately removed to a special 
children’s hospital in the city of 
Sao Paulo, where they remain un- 
til they have reached three years 
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§ age. Not one child so cared for 
has yet developed leprosy, which 
proves that it is not transmitted at 
pirth by the infected parent. 

One day a father and mother 
yought in a beautiful child who 

a peculiar spot on its face, 
saving that it had been there since 
the child was two months old. 
Verified by diagnosis that it was 
eprosy, the child was placed un- 
ler treatment and the disease ar- 
ested, without the parents ever 
knowing that the child suffered 
rom leprosy. This is an extreme 
se, but everything is done to 

iintain the morale of the fam- 
involved. Marriage among 
patients not too far advanced with 
he disease is permitted but dis- 
ouraged, sometimes by a simple 
transfer to another colony. 

In addition to the five great 
colonies, there are 14 travelling 
nspectors. The Research Center 
yf the Service has 76 doctors at 
work and many laboratory assist- 
ints devoting all their time to re- 
search. While it is planned to 
establish an Institute for Leper 
Research the findings of which 
vould be available to all the 
world, this is a dream which must 
wait upon outside assistance. 

Sao Paulo has had the foresight 
ind courage to deal with a major 
problem, and now neighboring 
States are awaking to the prob- 
em. In Minas Gerais a number of 
similar colonies are being devel- 
oped. The Federal Government, 
too, is doing much to combat this 
terrible disease. Sao Paulo, the 
pioneer, however, has the largest 
single leper service of any state 
or nation in the world. 

Emilio Ribas, the hygienist who 
presented the plan for these col- 
onies in 1916, once said of the 
lepers, “Society deprives them of 
their liberty, so has the imperative 
duty of guaranteeing them a status 
of physical well-being that will at- 
tenuate the cruelty of their condi- 
tion.” This purpose has dominated 
the Leper Service of the State of 
Sao Paulo for the past 20 years. 
And, as a result, there is the as- 
surance that in a few years this 
fearful disease will cease to spread 
and be on the way to complete 
elimination. In the meantime, a 
cure for leprosy may be found, and 
with it the greater hope of wiping 
out this appalling plague once and 
for all. 
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All photos: SAio Paulo Institute of Leprologia 
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PROPER and palatable food—prepared in kitchens as modern as those of leading metropo! 
itan hotels—is a feature of Brazil's leper ‘cities.’ Besides its central dining-room o1 
restaurant, each colony has a central hospital, a bakery, a laundry, and a clubhouse 
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TYPICAL of Sao Paulo leper-colony clubhouses is this one at Padre Bento. Here the 
inmates may read, dance, attend motion-picture shows, play indoor games, and 
relax in the private-club atmosphere. Clubhouses are provided by private donors. 
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HUSBANDS and wives share cozy, homelike cottages—called “Carville” cottages after ihose 


in America’s leper colony in Louisiana—and get garden space and food supplies for pe! 
sonal use. Larger houses—two inmates to a room—are provided for unmarried persons 








W....: kind of fiction do you like 


hest? 


Speaking for myself and, I suspect, 


some millions of other readers, I 


the kind in which things happen 
happe ning That 


and then keep or 


the quickest and simplest definition 


know, and 


of “e fiction” | 


Cape 
escape fictions I prefer the my 
emotion, al 
considerable 
of 
otten 
fact, 


hietion 


tor In this reckle 
fancy | 
like other 


ad it 


upport 


have 


too, course I 


fiction 


aont re very 


As a matter of escape fiction 


may be very good indeed it 


depends on how well it’s done, that’s 


all It is a good idea not to be snobbish 


ibout books the obvious appeal Is not 


incompatible with great art. O¢ dipus, 
as Professor A. L. Guérard has pointed 
excellent melodrama; so _ is 
T he 


is first-rate detective 


out, is 


Othello—and Brothers Karamazov 


fiction 


some people used to com- 


Pe ople 


about the increasing vogue of the 


Yet a 


plays hinge 


Shake 
Hamlet 


long de- 


majority ot 


story 


eares on crime 


be called the first 
Macbeth 


Yard than of 


ay almost 


story, and is even more 


of 


The complaint proceeded from 


Scotland 


nistaken notion that the popularity 


rime tit 


could pe 


leant that « 
Nothing 


truth 


rime literature n 
as popula 
Crime is un 


and people like to see jit licked. 


from the 


read crime stories and go to crime 


ires because the romance of crime, 


while taking them quite outside their 


lives—it is polite to assume this 


own 


keeps close enough to everyday life to 


make sober things exciting. They read, 


and they go, for release—for escape 


for an interim in which their own trou- 
bles 


troubles 


are forgotten and someone else’s 
are resolved 

But it is no longer necessary to defend 
The 


fan living today is 


the detective story most famous 


ystery said to be 
franklin Delano Roosevelt, and his pen- 
chant is shared not only by steamfitters 
and streetcar conductors and clothing 
but 


doctors, lawyers, clergymen, 


salesmen, by noted scientists and 


educators 
professors, and writers of books in other 
fields, all confess their debt of gratitude 
to the therapeutic relaxation that is to 
be found in tales of crime and detection. 
William Phelps, 
great 


The late Lyon great 


gentleman and scholar, was de- 


20 
oS 


Myste 
€a 


voted to the mystery story, and knew 
a good one when he saw it, as readers 
of this magazine are aware.* 

Recent developments in this field have 
been numerous, as always, but a tend- 
ency to return to old favorites has been 
time. Anthologies and 
increasingly 
mathemati- 


noted for some 


omnibuses are popular; 
they 
cal intervals, to bring back to us the 
Not only is this 


reprint houses, 


appear now at almost 
giants of other days. 

trend obvious in the 
where it is to be expected, but among 
the old-line publishers too. 'The Boston 
firm of Little, Brown & Company 
been particularly active in the anthol- 
ogy field, thanks to the scholarly labors 
of Ellery Queen, whose fine collection of 
the world’s short mystery masterpieces, 
101 Years’ Entertainment, published in 
1941, celebrated the 100th anniversary 
of the detective story. It was followed in 
1942 by Sporting Blood, which brought 


has 


together the"™great sports detective sto- 
ries, and this year’s contribution is The 
Female of the Species, introducing—or 
reintroducing—the great women detec- 
tives of literature. 

This is an interesting gathering of the 
old and the new, and it is only fair to 
say that the modern lady detective 
makes her earlier rivals in the field a 
little dull and pallid. Although the first 
female detective of fiction made her ap- 
pearance in 1861—she was a certain Mrs. 
Paschal—it was not until Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, the American, began to hawk 
her wares in the early days of the pres- 
ent century that the entertainment 
value of the female fathomer became in 
any way notable. Best known of the 


* Dr. Phelps presented Billy Phelps Speak- 
ing to ROTARIAN readers each month for six 
years until his recent death.—Ebs. 
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TY thrillers; 
S, 1 
an Inside,” an 


inquisitive ladies in the present volum 
are Mignon Eberhart’s Susan Dare, St 
art Palmer’s Hildegarde Withers, Hi 
bert Footner’s Rosika Storey, and 

tha Christie’s always delightful Miss 
Marple. Mrs. Christie’s 
ingenuity in contriving situations 
baffle the reader is a talent that borders 


Aga 


extraordina 


on genius. 

Queen's he tells 
for another anthology in 1944, and yet 
another in 1945. If his strength and 
typewriter hold out, he will probabl) 
on indefinitely until he has covered 
entire short-story field of detection 

Greatly to the delight of admirers 
Dashiell Hammett, the 
most realistic writer in this field, a n¢ 
this author is now 
stands. Since publication of his famou 
story The Thin Man in 1934, Hammett 
had produced nothing new between cov- 


program, me, ¢ 


toughest 


novel by on 


ers, and it had been assumed that 


phase of his career was over. Perhaps 
it is; but Lawrence Spivak, the rep) 
publisher, digging into the files of 
magazines, came up with a novel 
never had been given book publication 
Thus the first book 
$106,000 Blood Money was in the Be: 
Seller Mystery library, published at 
cents. It has since been taken ove! 
Tower Books and given the permanent 
of hard covers; and the title has bes 
changed to Blood Money. 
There will always be 
doubt, who will find Hammett’s 
boiled naturalism too strong for the 
but the fact is he has created a wo 
of gangsters and hoodlums that will s 
vive in mystery literature: I suspect 
that the powerful and all too hun 
documents associated with his name \ 
some day be source works for students 


appearance 


readers, 


hard- 
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erica’s prohibition era. They are 
ntly appalling, but they are ac- 
and they are important. Also, 
ire the first stories in 
ld to be written in a completely 
Hammett’s influence on 


detective 


an style. 
‘iters, however, has been unfor- 

I think. 
een the more meretricious of Ham- 
; spectacular that 
widely copied by his 


Lacking his talent, it 
bag of tricks 
been most 
tors. The imitation article is sel- 
e equal of the thing it apes. Nor 
lollywood done Mr. Hammett’s rep- 
yn any service: the alcoholic bright- 
and sophistication of its presenta- 
have weakened the hard vigor of 

e original stories. 
One of the best of the old 
living, is Eden Phillpotts, an im- 
portant fields. Al- 
though it is possible that he writes his 


masters, 


novelist in several 
mystery tales with his left hand, he has 
never vet failed to turn out a stately and 

pressive job of storytelling when he 
set his mind to it. 

His latest puzzle, Flower of the Gods, 
s in the familiar Phillpotts manner, 
ch is leisurely, informative, and al- 
The botanical 


nost excessively literate. 
in this Englishman’s mystery 


nterest 


tales has been frequently noted; in the 


present chronicle it is stronger than 
usual, for the action centers in large 


part around a sinister plant from the 
“Flower of the 


Andes—the 
Dark men and 

w in the pages as the narrative pro- 
gresses to its climax, and over all hangs 
the haunting Inca superstition about the 
curious flower and its uncanny proper- 
old-fashioned 


Peruvian 


dark deeds oc- 


Gods.” 


ties. This is a crowded, 


story and sometimes, it may be admit- 
ted, it is slow going, but as a change 
from, say, Queen and Hammett, it can 
be recommended to readers of an older 
school. 

Getting back to the anthologies, part 
of the immediate vogue of these superla- 
tive relaxing agents is the interest in 
true crime stories. The study of murder 
always has been a pleasant pastime for 
and dilettantes, and the sub- 
tlest and most ironic of essayists in this 
difficult field undoubtedly is the Scot- 
tish specialist William Roughead, whose 
work is seen at its best, perhaps, in 
The Murderer’s Companion—a Readers 
Club volume introduced to the public by 
Alexander Woollcott shortly before his 
death. Other volumes of Roughead’s 
remarkable prose exist in American re- 
print, but at the moment, regrettably, 
| have no information about them. 

Roughead, however, is the command- 
ing figure in his field—‘“far and away 
the best showman that ever stood before 
the door of a Chamber of Horrors,” in 
the opinion of Dorothy L. Sayers. His 
most relevant American counterpart is 
the late Edmund Pearson, whose Studies 
in Murder, a fascinating gathering, is 


scholars 
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one of the more popular titles in the 


Modern Library. It is the humorous 
irony and relentless accuracy of these 
two men that are responsible for the 
current vogue, and both men are ad 
mirably represented in the Pocket Book 
of True Crime Stories. a superb qual 
ter’s worth of entertainment Anthony 
Boucher edited the volume and Lewis 
EK. Lawes, famous ex-warden of Sing 
Sing, wrote the introduction 

This really excellent anthology rf 
murder stories these “criminous on 
undrums,” as Roughead would call then 

progresses chronologically from Cain's 
slaying of his brother, as told in the 


book of Genesis, to the murder of Isa 


dore Fink, the Bronx laundryman, in 
1933. In between are some of the 
most mysterious homicides of history 


Roughead’s contribution is his masterly 
“To Meet Miss Madeleine Smith,” 
‘Ame! 


t 


-that is to say, the 


paper, 


and Pearson’s is his account of 


ica’s Classic Murder” 


disappearance and dismemberment of 


Dr. Parkman. It is impossible for me 


to imagine the reader who will not be 
entertained and delighted by this inex- 


pensive pocketful of murder. “The mut 
Warden 


always 


der gourmet,” to quote Lawes’ 


introduction, ‘has found § ac- 


counts of true crimes ee 


engrossil 


because the flavor of the most brilliantly 


conceived fiction slayings is usually 
pallid compared with the gory adven- 
tures of real people. For the truth is 
not only stranger than fiction; it is 


stronger.” 

I should like to speak a-grateful word 
for a unique and invaluable book, Mys 
tery Fiction: 
Marie F. Rodell, 


Theory and Tec hnique, by 


which is at once a 


rationale of crime fiction and an explora- 
tion of its 
labyrinths. 


intricate and 


Although 


fascinating 


intended for the 
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FAMED Sherlock Holmes at work, as pictured by D. H. Friston in 1887 
Hyde in Harper's Weekly in 1893. Ever-present Dr. Watson is shown at the extreme left 





write a mystery novel without 


its revelations 
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the manuscript somewhat soiled, 
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The Furniture Men Stitt Stand Up: 


as 
= OUR JOB to help our customers have proved that rugs containing rayon 


keep up the home front while the 
are keeping up the war front 


H Cohn, 


obstacles, too. | 


urtailment of teel an 


then wood, wool, cott 


And perhaps you have 


nanpower shortage 
retaile) 


Canada, furniture 


nanage to maintain almo 


iormal volume of business. The 
ion Bureau of Statistics 


in April, 1943, sale 


repo! ts 


April, 1942, and an 
March, 


t} 


percent over 
20.4 percent 


the 


increase of ove! 


four mon 


total for 
1943, 


1943 The 
April 30, 
compared with 


ended declined only 2.2 


percent a the corres 
ponding period of 1942 

Among the 10,000 furniture retailers 
in United 


there have been some casualties 


States cities of 5,000 or more, 
exact 
figures are not available, but at least 200 


lave gone under. A surprisingly 


IN THIS war-type baby buggy, wood has re- 
placed metal in both the frame and wheels. 


large number, however, are still doing 


business. But not as usual. 
Furniture is still being manufactured, 
} it 


many 


not in so great a quantity or in so 
styles and patterns as most peo- 


The Vic- 


mattresses, sofas, 


ple are accustomed to. new 


tory lines—cotton felt 


and chairs with wooden springs (if 


any), and floor coverings that are half 
half- 


people 


rayon meeting with 
hearted 


prefer 


are only a 


response In general, 


still pre-war merchandise, al- 


though most manufacturers are adher- 


ing to high-quality standards of produc- 


tion As an example—scientific tests 


showed an increase 


wear equally as well as 100 percent 


Never before has there been such 
furnishings with 
such a 


W OC )] 


a demand for home 


such an ability to buy—and 


shortage of merchandise. 
Many 


lines: 


furniture men are taking on 


new giftwares, hardware, paint, 
wallpaper, curtains, draperies, apparel, 
or other goods that are comparatively 
volume of these 
that of the 


merchants 


The unit 
than 

but 
dollar-for-dollar 


unrestricted. 


new lines is smaller 


regular merchandise, 


don’t expect replace- 


ment items in wartime. 

Another large group of retailers have 
gone in for rebuilding, reupholstering, 
refinishing, and slip covering. This is 
the War 


conservation. 


in line with Production Board 


program of Typical of 
this dealer codperation is a newspaper 
of a St. 
furniture company: “Think twice before 
your 
There are no restrictions 


advertisement Louis, Missouri, 


you discard worn-out sofa or 
lounge chair. 
on rebuilding and renewing old pieces.” 
This is followed by a description of the 
process of remaking and renovating old 
furniture, with notes on new upholstery 
available. 

A Boston furniture firm sends a deco- 
rator into the home to show possibilities 
for restyling an old sofa or chair, and 
to submit the cost of such work. 

Rotarian William H. Deitemeyer, man- 

ager of Turner’s Department Store 
Indiana, introduces 
the always-important human ele- 
ment by publicizing pictures and 
names of women workers who 


in Kokomo, 


make their custom-made slip coy 
both and co 
take added personal pride in 


a result, workers 
uct. 

Instead of adding new lines 
ices, some dealers play up mir 
unfinished furniture, et 
had 
featured. 


tures, 


which they always stock 
never Retail 
painted furniture have come up 

Fortur 


able 


sales 


cent in the Chicago area. 
manufacturers have been 
other than the usual woods, whic 
now hard to get, and thus have k« 
a fair production. Beech, for inst 
is being used quite successfully fo 
painted furniture. 
Secondhand furniture is 
new importance, both to the retaile: 
“We buy as 


secondhand goods as we can,” a K 


taking 
to the householder. 
dealer reports, “and we're active 


but 
harder to get. 


it’s becoming 
People want 
high prices, and the auction houss 


ing after it, 
and 


also bidding on it. Asa result, the 
can often get three times as mu 
a refrigerator or stove as a second] 
dealer can afford to give.” 

Some stores are emphasizing 
ins, which helps keep up their 
They find the public eager to buy 
especially articles with 
springs which are no longer fou! 
new merchandise. 

One ingenious Indiana merchant 
a “Swap Shop,” where the publi 
trade in all sorts of used articles—w 
ing machines, electrical appliances, | 
furniture, lamps, refrigerators, cook 


items, 
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WITH GASOLINE restrictions making country auctions like this inaccessible, “heirloom shops” 
in city furniture stores are helping to meet the increased demand by collectors of antiques. 
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They are pushing new lines, dusting off the old. Almost all By L. M. Richards 


are coming through. No. 8 in the ‘Retailers on the Alert’ series. 


;, garden tools, luggage, etc. Pay- 
made in war stamps and bonds 
budget checks.” The store takes 
ercent fee for handling—and in- 
entally attracts hundreds of new cus- 
s, many of whom will no doubt 


{nother dealer buys up floor samples 





WARTIME needs for metal leave none for 
bedsprings, but sleepers—and furniture men 
“rest easy” with this wood substitute. 








ind display furniture from all over the 
It is furniture that cannot be 
sold for new stock and yet is equal— 


country. 


sometimes superior—to the new 
erchandise currently available. Pieces 
we cleaned, sterilized, and restored to 
their original showroom appearance be- 


re being offered for sale. 
Some retailers are finding it profitable 
to spotlight a particular department 


through unique sales methods. The 
Paine Furniture Company, of Boston, 
\lassachusetts, has introduced the novel 
“Dutch bid” system in its new “Heir- 
loom Shep,” featuring old American fur- 
niture and decorative objects. This type 
of merchandise is difficult to price, so 
the store has worked out an original 
way of handling it. Every item is 
marked, but this price is automatically 
reduced 10 percent each week that the 
article remains on the floor unsold. Cus- 
tomers are invited to bid on any piece 
at the price it will be in one, two, or 
three weeks. Bids are made by filling 
out a card, which constitutes the cus- 
tomer’s signed agreement to accept the 
item desired if the bid which he has 
made is successful. 

“Heirloom shops” have been a distinct 
success from the start, attracting—in 
addition to the regular trade—collectors, 
antique dealers, and shoppers who were 
habitues of country auctions and out-of- 
the-way shops which they can no longer 
patronize because of the rationing of 
gasoline. 

“We're meeting the problem of mer- 
chandise shortages by the simple proc- 
ess of rationing our business to the cus- 
tomer—without his knowing it, of 
course,” reports a prominent Ohio 
“First of all, we ration our 
stocks from the warehouse to the floors, 
and we hold as much merchandise in 


dealer. 
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the warehouse as we can. Our salesmen 
are trained in this new type of rationed 
selling, and we agreed to make up their 
commissions to previous years. It isn't 
fair to penalize them because of our 
shortages.” This kind of rationing is 
done for two reasons: to insure the most 
nearly equitable distribution of goods, 
and to maintain the goodwill of all cus- 
tomers rather than a favored few 
High-pressured salesmanship is out 
for the duration. Anniversary furni- 
ture sales are also out, but departmental 
events are still being featured, em 
phasizing merchandise that can be re 
placed or for which satisfactory substi- 
tutes are obtainable. Even so, dealers 
are not urging customers to buy any- 
thing except what they really need 
Since reduction of overhead is an ob 
vious method of maintaining net profits, 
most furniture stores have now cut out 
their luxury services. This means fewer 
regular deliveries, no more special de- 
liveries, no gift wrapping, no call-backs, 
no returns, no sales on approval, and 
no lay-aways unless accompanied by a 
20 percent down payment, with a def- 
inite date for paying the balance. Win 
dow and floor displays, fashion shows, 
and store decorations have all been cur- 


Past President, National Retail Furniture 
Association; Rotarian, Ogden. Utah 


to present them Many dealers are 
cluding accurate, helpful infor 
about point rationing and othe 


day problems in their ads in order to 
arouse the interest of housewives 
Latin-American countries, no , 


tive participants in the war, 


able to supply goods that at prese) 
severely curtailed in England = and 
America. Already there is a noticeable 


trend in North America toward the bold 
lv effective South American furt x 
designs and uses of color A combi 
tion of different periods of furniture 
one room, which is a typical So 
a a neury 


American treatment, ha 


practical advantage when merchai 


shortages may prevent the custome! 

from furnishing his entire home, ot 

an entire room, in some one period 
Today’s wartime innovations are 


augurating new styles in materia 


designs that may eventually become 
standard practice The new laminated 
woods, perfected for use in airplane 
wings and fuselages, have been found 
most adaptable for crafting radio cab 
inets. A bonded plywood, now ed it 
aircraft, will also be of considerable use 


in cabinet work, since it is substantial 


enough to relieve the need for much 








A TREND toward furnishing a room or an entire house in an unusual manner may develop 
furniture sources not curtailed by the war. Here is a “rumpus room” with an Indian motif. 


tailed. Many furniture retailers were 
closed for a half day or full day during 
the Summer months. 

Up until the war, both manufacturers 
and retailers were busy educating the 
public to demand the finest in comfort 
and appearance. When the Government 
issued curtailment orders to manufac- 
turers, dealers had to do unusual things 
in advertising. In order to compete 
with the expertly prepared copy of 
large airplane, automobile, railroad, and 
other gigantic enterprises, as well as 
with advertising sent out by Washing- 
ton agencies, retailers must find new 
ideas, new merchandise, and new ways 


framework, and will not dry or warp in 
any kind of weather. Plastics, too, will 
be used in furniture—if they become 
considerably cheaper 

Furniture retailers—and 1,400 of them 
in the United States alone are Rotarians 
—feel they have an obligation in these 
war days. It is to help keep the civilian 
population properly housed so that it 
can function effectively in war. It woul 
be disastrous to home-front morale if 
the essentials of life were to become 
unavailable. 

+ * * 
For additional tips from retailers on 


wartime retailing, turn to page 55 EDs 
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@ Garden Hose—1943. 


den hose newly 
said to be far more 
tanding hig! 


] 
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ho od with 
ire and weighing 


much. It needs no fabric reinfon 


and i 
that 


otnel olvents 


While it 


vith 


unaffected bv oil o1 


rubber hose 
cold 


more than does 


would ruin 


stiffens in the and soften 
heat 


become brittle 


rubber, it does not 
even in freezing weatner, 


and is unharmed by boiling wate! It 


is higher in price than the best rubber 


hose you can buy (when you can buy it) 


“Has no odor, 
The 


pow aer 


@ Odorless Deodorant. 


kills all odor, leave 


pound thus des 


no odo. com 


cribed is a white 


which turns pink in wate! If the solu 


tion is simmered on a stove where cab 


onions are boiling, it destroys 


When you! 


nim wi 


bave Ol 
the 


with a 


dog loses a fight 


th this 


odot S 


skunk, wash olu 
will 


and he acceptable to 


again be 


The stuff is cheap and 


tion 
parlor company 


It WOrkK 


research 


@ Television Now Ready. The 


director of a large manufacturing com 


pany assures us that television sets with 


inches wide and 
the 


immediately 


screens from six to 24 


within the price range of average 


pocketbook will be ready 
the 
discoveries, 
tical television operation to the 
Widespread adoption will, obvi- 


hands in 


after wal Speeded up by wartime 


research has brought prac- 
“ready” 
stage 
ously, make work for many 
the manufacture, installation, and main- 


tenance of the sets 


@® Powerful! Dr. Rene J. DuBos, of the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search, used soil bacteria in the produc- 
tion of gramicidin, a potent germicide. 
Then penicillin, from 
penicillium molds, but now comes word 
that Dr. Walter Kocholaty, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has separated 
from the mold a still 
terial substance. He has named it “‘pena- 
tin.” Dr. Kocholaty tested 50 virulent 
organisms and found none that would 
grow in dilutions of to a million of 
penatin. One part in 12 million stopped 
the growth of diphtheria, anthrax, undu- 
lant fever, pneumonia, typhoid, and pus 
Moreover, large doses given 
and had no ill 


came produced 


more potent bac- 


one 


organisms 


to rabbits guinea 


pigs 


effects. 


@ Potable Sea Water. Sir Francis Ba 
con wrote into his The New 
published about 1620, a list of prophe- 
that seemed wholly impossible at 
time. The last how 
has now been sim 
ple treatment water made 
drinkable. There appear to be two 
methods, one known only to the United 


Atlantis, 


cies 
that 


ever, 


one of these, 
fulfilled: by a 


sea can be 
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other, in- 
Alexander 
Works 


States War Department. The 
vented and patented by Dr. 
Goetz, of California, 
thus: Sea water is treated with 
oxide. This precipitates the chlorides of 
the salts and -converts the magnesium 
to the hydroxide. All these precipitate 
settle to the bottom. The water is 
then acidified to taste with acid 
and is fit to drink. These chemicals will 
treat ten times their weight of water. 


Pasadena, 
silver 


and 
citric 


@ Chemical Change. One of the largest 
chemical companies in America reports 
that 46 percent of its for 
1942 consisted of products that either 
did not exist in 1928 or were then not 
yet made in commercial quantities. 
Among these are synthetic textiles, syn- 
antifreeze com- 
pounds, resins, resin paints, dyes, syn- 
thetic camphor, pigments, water repel- 
lents, fertilizer agents, activated sterols, 
insecticides, fungicides, X-ray safety 
film, and dozens more. In_ post-war 
years this percent will rise rapidly, since 
normal expansion of many of these 
products has been slowed by war. 


gross sales 


thetic rubber, plastics, 


@ Baitied ‘Bugs.’ is a word 
the Greeks had for “working together’ 
and it applies equally well to the effec- 
tive action of the twin motors of an air- 
plane and to the curious discovery that 
two germicides are better’ than one. 
Bacteria gradually become adjusted and 
therefore resistant, if not immune, to 
prolonged treatment by one germicide, 
but they are immediately killed by the 
sudden attack of a second one, especially 
if the germicides are of widely different 
types, such as merthiolate, an organic 
mercurial, and dibromin (dibrom-malo- 
nyl-ureid), and the effective concentra- 
tions of each can be much reduced. Ap- 
parently the “bugs” cannot adjust them- 
selves to attacks from two directions at 
once. 


“Synergos” 


@ Plastic Foam. Sponge rubber has 
long been used in seat cushions, mats, 
toys, and other products. War cut off 
the supply, but now a large rubber com- 
pany has produced a plastic foam, re- 
sembling packed snow, which may take 
its place. Made from a plastic resin, it’s 
as resilient as sponge rubber, is highly 
soundproof, and is said to have no equal 
as an insulator. It is noninflammable, 
waterproof, and lighter than any other 
known insulating material. It can be 
used in pontoons and for lining tanks, 
but most of it is now going into military 
planes. We shall be using it for insulat- 
ing refrigerators as well as our homes 
when the war is ove‘. 


@ Elastomers. That’s the new word for 
synthetic rubbers. We used to have a 
single rubber and it came from a tree. 


Now we have Neoprene, Agripol 

and Buna N, Thiokol, Butyl, Flex 
so many more that instead of « 

ber we now have nearly 57 va 

each better than the others, or « 

ural rubber itself for certain p 

So instead of calling all of them 

it is proposed to call all the ne 
“elastomers” and to rese 
for the natural 

of the hevea tree. This will say 
confusion, as many of the news 
thetics, like Thiokoi, for 
little if any chemical relation to 
rubber. 


thetics 


name “rubber” 


examp 


@ Toward Tenderer Meat. In P, 
Things to Come for Septembe 
mention was made of macin, ext 
from the Osage orange. An earlier te; 
derizing agent was papain, taken fro; 
the skins of the papaw or the cultivated 
papaya. But the latest and best tende: 
izing agent is bromalin, precipitated by 
alcohol from pineapple juice. It is a 
brown powder. When sprinkled on a 
tough steak and pounded as usual, al- 
lowing it to stand, if possible, a few 
minutes before broiling, the meat should 
be so tender you can cut it with a fork. 
When the war is over, bromalin will be 
on sale at all grocery stores. 


@ Rats Can’t Vomit. Squill is a type of 
sea onion. Probably 90 percent of all 
cough sirups contain some of it. A little 
will relieve coughs, but a bit more acts 
as an emetic. If dogs or chicke 
cats eat too much, they bring it up and 
aren’t harmed. But if a rat 
dies, simply because he has no mechan 
ism for vomiting. That is why 
dered squill is called K.R.O.—Kills Rats 
Only. Rats carry fleas and fleas carry 
plague. So squill is an important 
these war days. 


eats it ¢ 


DOW 


* * * 


Address any inquiries to the Peeps 
Department, THE ROTARIAN MAGAZINE, 3) 


East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Iil., U.S.A. 


PRESENTING Hilton Ira Jones, Ph.D., who 
succeeds D. H. Killeffer as conductor of the 
“Peeps” department. Dr. Jones is president 
of the Chicago Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Chemists and is an active member 
of the Rotary Club of Wilmette, Illinois. 
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CHIPS OFF the same old block 
both paper and rayon are venturing into 
new fields today. Here a sleeve of rayon 
cloth, towed through the sky, serves as 
a target for an American aerial gunner. 


the tree 




















HE CHANCES are good that your 

post-war plans are “on paper.” The 

chances are better that paper will 
play a large part in your post-war plans 
—for, today, paper is demonstrating a 
versatility that will cast it in many sur- 
prising réles tomorrow. Paper has a 
large bag of new tricks. 

Run your eye down this list. These 
are a few of the new things we can 
make, and are making, of paper: 

Blankets warmer than woolen ones. 
Draperies, rugs, carpets, sheets and 
pillow cases. 

Soldier underwear that is proof 
against Arctic cold. Raincoats a duck 
would envy. 

Gears tougher than those of metal. 

Containers for everything from milk 
to molten asphalt. 

Airplane wingtips that do their job as 
well as the metal ones they replace— 
if not better. 

Most of us think of paper as, well, 
just paper. Newspapers and magazines, 
grocery bags, cartons—the stuff that 
piles up on the basement stairs and 
cascades down them every time you 
brush past it. How is it, then, that all of 
a sudden we can now make alarm clock 
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Paper's Bag 
of 
New Tricks 


A TWIST of the scientific 
wrist—and paper becomes a 
blanket, a bomb nose, or a 
pair of sheer hose. How it's 
done and what it signifies 
are told here in the final 
article in the series on— 
‘Putting Science to Work.’ 


By Earl W. Tinker 


Executive Secretary, American Paper 
and Pulp Association 


of 

















cases, lipstick cartridges, flying-boat 
hulls, and these many other unpaper- 
like things of paper? The answer is 
but it calls for a bit of back- 





simple 
tracking into the science of paper. 
Basically, paper is just a batch of 
matted fibers. (In that respect, it’s a 
first cousin to the felt in your hat.) It 


makes little difference from what plan 
you get those fibers 1 tree, a cotton 
boll, a flax stalk—for what you are afte 
is cellulose fibers, and cellulose is one 
of the chief components of every plant 
that grows. 

Man, like the wasp which taught him 


how to make paper, uses wood,* which 


} 


is one-half cellulose, as his main source 
of these fibers What binds them to 
gether is a substance called lignin. The 
job of freeing the cellulosic fibers from 
the lignintic clutch is the first big 
hurdle in the paper-making process 

That process is well and wide 
known. I need but sketch it You fell 
the tree, grind the log to a pulp, beat 


and cook and chemically treat that pulp 
to produce a porridge-like mass known 
as “pulp slurry.” As you hoist this up 


upon a moving screen, the lignin gives 
up and drains off, leaving a thick web 
of mushy fibers moving along toward 
giant rollers which compact, dry, and 
finish it—and out comes paper at speed 
as high as 1,200 feet per minute 

Once you have thus made paper, you 


1 


can put it to the thousand and one cul 


*See Will Wood Win the War?, by Egon 
Glesinger, January, 1943, RoTARIAN 
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ind mecnanici 
about—and al 


i ve shall 


mack to our question 


blanket or a cloc}] 


the 


made of—cellulose 
batch of fibers you get 


of paper making one way and 


cellophane Tre it anothe 


n\ Tre; it still another and 


dense plastic 


vet a th 
Into any 
While 


‘paper,’ foi 


molded or extruded 


ult your fancy we an 


call these new form con 


venience, actually the resemblance ends 


there For the sake of accuracy, we 


product ot el 


t regard them a 


» rather than of paper—which t 


asily might have become 


Now for a quick glimpse of v 


new in paper as you have always 


it and in “paper’—or cellulose 


have roughly sketched it here 


Laminates. Layers of paper can be 


stripped together with synthetic-resin 


lues, just as wood veneers are lami 


oO 


nated into plywood. Resin-impregn: ted 


and laminated papers, formed under 


high pressure, have been used for years 


but the resulting material had less 


strength than light metal alloys. Then 
an experimenter tried a low pressure of 
and 


250 pounds to the square inch 


lami- 


nave 


secret of 


then 


found the strong pape. 


nates Since good results 


been obtained at only 75 pound 


\ group of research laboratories, in- 


cluding those of the Formica Insulation 
Niegel 


tion, the Consolidated 


Pape} Corpora 
Water 


Forest 


Company, the 
Power & 
Paper Company, the Products 
Laboratory, at Madison, Wisconsin, and 
the McDonnell Aircraft Corporation, to 
gether developed a resin-bonded paper 
wingtip for airplanes, which, according 
to the McDonnell tests, will hold 40 per- 
cent more than the design loads for a 
similar structure made of aluminum. 
The 
Fewer parts are needed in a structure 


tests showed other advantages. 


made of laminated paper. The wingtip 
has only 13 parts, against 96 for alumi- 
num, and it requires only a fifth of the 
rivets. Laminated 


number of paper 


doesn’t spread out, or “flower,” when 
struck by a bullet, the projectile leaving 
merely a clean, round hole. It resists 


denting and abrasion better Its 

smoother surface doesn’t need additional 

coating or finishing. It’s more easily 

molded to any desired shape. 

can be made of paper, 
The first Mos- 


ply wood 


If wingtips 
why not whole planes? 
produced of 
were called “berry crates.” No one calls 
that They are one of the 
sensations of Who can 
fail to see the possibilities of laminated 
papers in the field of low-priced, per- 


quito bombers 


them now. 


aerial combat. 


sonal aircraft? 
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Containers. On the home front and 
battle front, paper today is carrying not 
only milk, but grease, oils, fats, volatile 
materials, and even 100-octane gasoline. 
Milk cups 


aren't 


bottles of paper and paper 


new, but paper now serves also 


as workpots for glue, paint, lacquer, 
rubber cement, and other industrial ma- 
terials. 

Quite another type of container is a 
greaseproof, crepe wrapping paper that 
meets the exacting requirements of Ar- 
my ordnance. Its limp, deadfold pliabil- 
ity permits it to adhere to the contour 
of irregular-shaped objects. without tear- 
ing or puncturing at corners and edges. 
This type of packaging stands guard 
against corrosion of expensive and deli- 
cate machinery, and, because of its ex- 
treme lightness as well as durability, 
will be an consideration in 
the coming days of air transport. 
cans for paints, 


important 


There are 
threaded paper caps for glass jars, spe- 


paper 


cial papers for frozen and dried foods, 
for tooth powder, ointments, creams, and 
Many of these new departures 
are in the field of 
Many, introduced now to relieve pres- 
will re- 


polishes. 
laminated papers. 


sure on other war materials, 
main for our pleasure later on. 

Paper for Metal. Rayon, once called 
imitation silk, isn’t an any 
more. It stands on its own feet as rayon. 


cellulose, pinch- 


imitation 
So with new uses of 
hitting for some other material, but re- 
maining, often, to win the game. Here’s 
an instance. Every bomb, until it is 
placed in a plane’s bomb bay, is pro- 
tected by large rings that slip over it 
called grommets. Grommets used to con- 
sume 150,000 tons of steel in the United 
States alone. Now, through the ingenu- 
ity of a paperboard manufacturer work- 
ing with Army ordnance, they are made 
of chipboard. The paper rings are said 
to be superior and to save metal enough 
to make some 300 tanks a month. 

Paper for Silk. Parachutes now being 
made of a crepe-like paper carry 25- 
pound loads of supplies and are strong 
and resilient enough to withstand the 
shock of opening with a load twice as 
heavy. In fact, the nylon now used for 
paratroopers’ ‘chutes is made from 
wood pulp, and, chemically speaking, is 
really paper in another form. 

Printing. To pinch-hit for metal 
plates in duplicating and in offset print- 
ing, paper plates capable of standing up 
under 30,000 to 40,000 impressions have 
been developed. Excellent results, even 
for halftone work, are obtained, and 
this process has certain technical ad- 
vantages which assure it a significant 
post-war application. 

Insulation. Paper coated with asbes- 
tos has been produced for insulating 
hot-air ducts and heating plants. It has 
been approved by all insurance under- 
writers. It is light, its insulating effici- 
ency is high, and its use is expected to 


replace some 80,000 tons of met 
year alone. 

One could list dozens of oth: 
uses, many born of the war. Tw 
Class 


somewhat in the “trick” 


mention. One is a fluorescent p: 


which writing becomes visible 

dark with the aid of a red light. |] 
working at night find it a 
The other is a paper used in wat 
which ends the 


secret 


prote 
camps possibil 
sending messages via in\ 
ink. Fluids customarily 
visible writing turn bright red o1 
on contact with these sheets. 

Radios could not work, cables 
not be laid, power plants could 1 
erate, telephones would be muted 
out papers that are 
panels, parts, and insulation. You 
see a demonstration of many of 
uses in an interesting exhibit in t 
fices of the Pulp and Paper Divisio: 
the War Production Board in Washing 
ton, D. C. 

“But why try to 
list?” asks John Strange, who is chief of 
the War Products Section of this D 
vision. “We'd be sure to miss some 
the most important items. Developme 


used f 


used for el 


make a complet 


of paper uses, for peace as well as 
war, is so fast we can scarcely 
their coat-tails. Paper can 
stronger than metals; it can be forme 
into almost any structure or design 
can be made so that it is nearl) 
strong wet as dry; it endures scuffing 
better than leather, is 
wool, will resist fire; it is used for n 
chine, electrical, and automotive parts; 
indeed, an exceedingly 


be n 


warmer 


af 38. versat 
raw material.” 

Conservation. The greater and 
varied our uses of paper, the neare) 
are to a solution of our problem of f 
est conservation. We can use up to 9 
percent of a tree by converting it inti 
pulp, and, besides, we can use muc! 
smaller trees than are required for saw 
logs. Thus, in the minds of many fo! 
ward-looking 
products industries, expanding uses 0! 
paper mean expanding, likewise, thi 
life of our forest resources. 


operators in the forest 


More than 
that, they emphasize anew the most sig 
nificant fact of all: That we can grow 
trees, today and tomorrow, in greater 
abundance than our needs demand. 

Science is at work, indeed, on paper. 
While it fights on every front and helps 
train our men in every camp—someont 
has said the war would stop in 60 days 
if the paper supply were cut off—paper 
is assuming a new and exciting mean- 
ing in terms of everyday living. 

* * * 

THE ROTARIAN will continue to pre- 
sent features telling how scienc: 
changing living, but this article 
cludes the series “Putting Science to 
Work.” It began in January, 1943, has 
appeared consecutively since.—EDITO0RS. 
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Rotary Flag Ready After the last shot 


Reborn Club has been fired in 
for World War II, Ro- 


of SEREMBAN, FEDERATED MALAY 
can expect—if their Club is re- 


te] 4 
tuted—to receive a presentation 
n from the TownsvILLE Rotary 
of AusTRALIA. The gift flag is 
ea TOWNSVILLE Members make 
eekly contributions to a fund for pris- 
ers. Another war activity is a volun- 


evy each week to buy war savings 
ficates. 
Youth's ‘Steam’ Boys will be boys— 


Cooks Up Scheme but the Rotary Club 
of TULSA, OKLA., aims 


help them be good ones. Cooperat 
vith the Y.M.C.A. in a section of 


1} e city where school-age boys were 
er Of running in gangs, the Club has hired 
IS D F a young man at $50 a month to super- 


me of vise their afternoon play. Now, more 
yment than 100 lads are enrolled in a program 
softball games, gymnasium classes, 

swimming and track meets, and movie 


ties 


Jamestowners Tell A detailed summary 

‘ Record in Booklet Of an extremely busy 
Ly year is contained in 
he attractive 40-page Rotary Review 
ssued by the JAMEsTOWN, N. Y., Club. 
\ handsome format, well illustrated, 
sets off the full record of major activ- 
ties undertaken by the Club for the 
ast year Among the highlights: 47 out 
f 118 active members (an all-time high) 
turned in 100 percent attendance per- 
formances for the year; to raise funds 
print their weekly letter, Rotarians 
rought the NBC Breakfast Club be- 
fore the largest crowd ever assembled 
i in the municipal auditorium, sold almost 
saw 5,000 reserved seats in advance, netted 
fo fF §=6$2.275; Community Service projects em- 
phasized the welfare of servicemen; 

Youth Service sponsored the regular at- 
tendance of eight selected high-school 
students at Club meetings; the Interna- 

tional Service Committee promoted cor- 

5 respondence between 25 local students 
row and a group of youngsters in Latin- 


l + 


te {merican lands. 
per. Rotarians Blitz A “Georgia Peach” 
Ips War-Bond Sales ‘Sang Any Bonds To- 
one day? with such tell- 
ran ing effect that 30 members of the 
fi Waynesporo, Ga., Club put $1,350 on the 
a table for war bonds at the conclusion 
a of the song—although they had no 
previous notice that a bond drive was 
scheduled on the day’s program. 
re- That cash speaks a sweeter language 
$ than promises is recognized by Rotar- 
On- lans at Lawton, OKLA., who during a 
to recent month made a cash investment 
we of $54,750 in war bonds. . They’re 
oe remembering Pearl Harbor at WAHIAWA- 
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Rotary Events Calendar 
October 8, 9—Aims and Objects Com- 
mittee meets in Chicago. 
October 21, 22—Finance Committee 
meets in Chicago. 
October 22 (afternoon)—lInvestment 
Committee meets in Chicago. 
October 28, 29, 30—Executive Commit 
tee of the Board 











WaAIALUA, Hawatl, where Rotarians re 
port a single month's sale of war bonds 


totalled $145,075. .. And at SAFFrorb, 
Ariz., 50 Rotarians spent an average of 
$1,000 each at a bond-sale luncheon 

A batch of “buck private” Rotarians of 
MaTToon, ILL., found themselves pro 


moted to the heady grandeur of a “colo 
nel’s” ranking in one prodigious leap 
after their Club concluded its recent 
four and one-half day “invasion” wat 
bond campaign. 
visit to the community of a captured 


Building around the 


Japanese two-man submarine, Club 
members devised a campaign to resist 
the “enemy invasion’’—and did it so 
successfully that a total of $110,230 in 
war bonds and stamps was sold in littie 
over 100 hours 
topping job turned in, Club members 
who had started out as “buck privates” 


Because of the quota 


in the drive were made “colonels” en 

masse after final returns were in 
Every day more and more Rotary 

Clubs board the bond wagon, adding 


their contribu to e hundred i! 
ready reported in these col ( 
rently, Clubs in the United States 
cooperating to put over the third 


bond drive 


Hometowner Tells (eViINctON, OKLA., Ro 


Shangri-La Tale 9 f#h ans rece 
heard i home-to 
boy describe his landing on the Ch 
Coast and his perilous passage to ¢ 
KING after the famous bombing 
that took off from Shanegrt-L.i 
25-year-old flier, Staff Sergeant be 
Jordan, was a turret gunner on one 


the Mitchell bomber 


Boys Now Officers Whether it’ ca 
Repaying Loans or effect or just | 


penstance the Ro 
tary Club of Fort Wortrnu, Tex., dor 
KNOW but it is button-popping pro 


that all 50 beneficiaries of its Studet 
Loan Fund who are in the armed force 
are now commissioned = office | 
quent letters to the Club often ine! 
checks to apply on loan 


‘Memphis Belle’ How the Flyii 


’ “ortress ) 
Gave 'em—Plenty Fortre Memp 
Belle came to ne | 
nine new engines, a new right wing, ai 
a new tail assembly was told Rotariat 


of KINGMAN, ARIZ when the crew \ 
ited the Club 


riences remembered from the plane 


The pilot related expe 


25 missions and its 


escapes from flal 
machine-gun bullets, and cannon. fire 


Other crew men added “amusing hap 
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ROTARIANS of Memphis, Tenn., have spent 
$600 to equip ten recreation rooms at the 
Kennedy General Hospital in that city. Vet- 





ny 


3 


Rie: 


erans of Guadalcanal and other battle zones 
now enjoy the radios, ping-pong and game 
tables, and easy chairs provided by their gift. 


1D 


i 
| 
| 
| 


Youth Challenge 
Responses Vary 


lem of 


vhole 
for youth activities in a 


S€ ize ha tripled In ti 


Rotarians of BETHA 


pa program of week] 


and hay 


voungsters 


Cub Scout, and Gir] 


funnel adolescent exuberance 


roper’ channels. 


\ model organization }oD 


work done by the Rotary Club‘of Sprinc- 
FIELD, Mass., on its rodeo for the bene- 
fit of the Shriner’s hospital for crippled 
children, which realized net proceeds of 
$4,113.39. Thorough publicity that uti- 
every medium helped 


lized available 


swell attendance. 

Rotarians of PULASKI, TENN., are Mak- 
ing plans for next 
guidance day and hoping that wartime 
difficulties will force postponement 
of this annual Working with 
high-school principals in the county, the 


Spring’s vocational 


not 
event. 


Club offers this service to juniors and 
seniors each year and considers it “the 
finest means imaginable for promoting 
fellowship and understanding in the 
spirit for which Rotary has always been 
noted.” 


\t BENONI, SouTH AFrIca, the Club re- 








THIS high-wheeled wagon supplements the 
car poo] members of the Mimico-New Toronto 
Rotary Club use to meet the challenge of cur- 
tailed gasoline supplies in Canada. Lettered 





DETERMINED not to let gasoline rationing 
interfere with their plans for a day in the 
open, these Rotarians of Johnson City, N. Y., 


PICNICKERS of the Montgomery, Pa., Rotary 
Club attended their annual get-together in 
this hay wagon, as stil] another Club turns 


; 


. + - 
IB OP MIMICS © New Theanty 
Ayt ASOLENE 


to herald their fortitude to the world, it car- 
ries Rotarians five miles from the heart of 
Toronto to their meeting place. On clear days 
no automobiles are used for the journey. 


used this rig for mass transportation at 
their recent wartime outing. Going ‘round 
curves must have been a ticklish business! 


to Old Dobbin for emergency assistance. 
Will there yet be a well-filled Club clcssi- 
fication for manufacturers of buggy whips? 





PIONEER Kansas sheriff, Ham Be]! 
namesake U. S. bomber dedicated (se. 


sees 


ports the addition of two bursa 

its Educational Facilities Com 
The Youth Service Committee 
CAPE Town Club has found mor 
than boys among its bursars in the 
year. “Durban Mountain Home; e 
is the camp established by Durgay | 
tarians for underprivileged childre) 
the area to provide healthful vac 
away from the African coastal dist 


Ninety-year-old 
Bell, DonceE ( 
KANS., piones 
county sheriff in the turbulent fronti 
days of the Wild West, recently 
his name and his hand print to a | 
Army “Marauder” bomber. Present 
its dedication (see cut above) were 
tarians Colonel Charles B. (‘Barn 
Oldfield, training field commander, 
Club President Leslie Balderston 


Frontier Sheriff 
Names Bomber 


Silver Bells Ring October brings 


Out for Two Clubs 29th birthday 
versary to two Ch 


—CHARLES City, Iowa, and Portsm 
Va. Congratulations go to them on j 
ing the charmed circle of silvei 
larians. 


Hear Congressmen As a contribution | 
in Town Forum local thinking on! 
tional matte 
PUNXSUTAWNEY, Pa., Rotarians recent 
presented two United States Congres: 
men at a public meeting which dr 
300 persons to the high-school au 
torium. Speakers were Congressm: 
Harve Tibbott (now representing 
local district) and Rotarian Leon Gavin, 
who represents a district which aft 
January 1, 1945, will include Punxst 
TAWNEY. Both spoke on problems 
government in a democracy. 


For almost three 
years relief supplies 
from Canada hav 
been shipped to LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, 1' 
families made homeless by enemy 4 
tion. The local Rotary Club’s Air-Rai 
Relief Committee is behind it, acting 1! 
conjunction with the British Clothing 
Committee of the Rotary Club of T 
RONTO, ONT., CANADA. TORONTO has sell! 
78 cases of supplies during the’ past 
year, and a total of 117 cases (17 tons) 
in 19 shipments, valued at about 
£10,000. Gifts include layettes, Christ 
mas parcels, bedding, ditty bags, clot 
ing, soap and toilet articles, dolls, ! 
and shoes, jam, evaporated milk, and 
tamin concentrates. Cash donations to 
talling £232 have been received from 


Toronto Supplies 
Help Liverpool 
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Rotary Clubs of Toronto and Mon- 
yesides individual gifts from Ro- 
" T forONTO Club doesn’t forget the 
men either. Members recently re- 
eiv a letter from a serviceman in 
d which read: “Once again ciga- 
have arrived from the Toronto 
Club. It would seem that your 
ever forgets the chaps who are 
Ce. 
On their own home front, Toronto Ro- 
; are planning for tomorrow, pos- 
1ese questions for local youths: 
What do you want to do? What are 
est fitted to pursue?” Then Club 
ers help them find the answers. In 
ition with local schools by means 
tures and moving pictures, inter- 
questionnaires, and plant tours, 
members help youths pick voca- 
for which they are best suited. 
Their Mothers His receding hair 


Knew Them When and advancing waist- 
line never persuade 


other that her son is not still just 
boy. That timeless truism won new 
rmation when mothers of LitT!ITz, 
Pa. Rotarians were guests at a recent 
Mother’s Night program. A highlight 
f the evening was a special song writ- 
ten by an Army private for his mother 
LITITZ. 


Hearty Welcome Latin-America, India, 


to Our Ranks and “Down Under” 
swell the ranks of 


Rotary International, with the recent 
idmission of the following Clubs: Acar- 
IGUA, VENEZUELA; CAWNPORE, INDIA; IPA- 
MERY, BRAZIL; PALIZADA, MEXICO; Pa- 
ILLA, BoutiviaA; and Watroa, NEW ZEa- 


AND 


X-Ray Eye Peers When SUFFOLK, VA., 
into City Health decide d to X-ray 

workers in factories 
and food establishments, and also school- 
teachers, to determine the extent of tu- 
berculosis in the community, and to 
correct serious cases, the local Rotary 
Club not only assisted in obtaining port- 
able equipment from the State Health 
Department, but paid for the cost of the 
teachers’ examinations as well. Work- 
ers’ costs were borne by employers. 
Three thousand persons were examined. 


It's Mack, and Not Not to be confused 


MaxEastmanHere With Max Eastman, 

prominent U. S. 
‘iter and editor, is Dr. S. Mack East- 
nan, of the University of Saskatchewan, 
who recently addressed the members of 
the VaNcouverR, B. C., CANapa, Rotary 
Club on “Canada and an International 
Police Force.” 


“ 


They’re all-out for 
service, the mem- 
bers of the Rotary 
Club of Dumrrigs, ScCoTLAND. For the 
Past two years they have arranged 
dances for troops every Saturday night, 
have collected more than £213 for war 
charities, presented a fully equipped 
mobile canteen to the National Fire 
Services and arranged for personnel to 
un it, organized a hospitality scheme 


Not ‘Scotch’ 
with Service 


OctoBerR, 1943 
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AUCTIONING hard-to-get 
items given by merchants, 
Pictou, N. S., Canada, Ro 
tarians raised $1,500 for 
the Sea Cadet unit they 
sponsor. Bids started at 
only a nickel (see inset) 





RATED first in efficiency in southern Alberta, 
these High River Air Cadets, sponsored by 


J. KING HARNESS (second from left), Detroit 
Rotary Club President, presents checks for 
$2,100 to Rotary leaders of three Youth Serv- 








Ror din folks 





the Rotary Club of that Canadian city, are 
proud of their Gypsy Moth training plane 





ice projects. . . Below) It’s one of ten 
Yorkshire pigs Watertown, N. Y., Rotarians 
are giving to 4-H Club members in county. 
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DAUGHTER of a Hollywood, Calif., Ro 
tarian, this charming American Airlines 
hosiess turns over to the President of the 
Mexico City Rotary Club a plaque given 
by Hollywood Rotarians in token of their 
esteem for their neighbors to the south 


for Dominion and Allied troop In 
dition, members of the Club serve 
the Home Guard, civil defense, and spe 
cial constables; five are in the armed 
force 

Watch Welfare Not overlooking 
of the Wounded PU! 


welfare of ill and 


overseeing—the 


jured servicemen, many Rotary Clubs 
( helping to speed their recovery. The 
Rotary Club of the UNIVERSITY DISTRICT 
or SEATTLE, WaASH., for example, pro 
entertainment to convalescents at 
~ar-by naval hospital, and five men 

» guests at each Club meeting 
The Rotarv Club of DuRBAN, SOUTH 
rica, sent £500 to the 
AND, Rotary Club for the end 
hospital The 


LONDON, EN 
vment 
a cot in a LONDON 
rERMARITZBURG, SOUTH AFRICA, Club is 
pporting construction of a swimming 
pool at a military hospital, with the 
JOHANNESBURG Rotary Club supervising 
collections The facility may 


the use of limbs to many paralyzed pa 


restore 


tients 
individual memberships 
to help provide 


The sale of 
in “The Seeing Eye,” 
casualties, is pro- 
Rotarians. 


guide dogs for wat 
moted by EVERETT, WASH., 
Rotar- 


Exverts in Club Next time a 


Give Free Advice 8" of ALBURY, AUS- 
rRALIA, is vexed by a 


business or private problem—and who 
isn't in wartime?—he can get expert 
help—free—from fellow members.  Re- 
cently organized by.the Club is an “Ad- 
vice Bureau” designed to make available 
to all members the expert services of 
any specialists in the group. An advice 
seeker may nominate the Rotarians he 
wishes to consult, and they are then 
named a Committee to help him out. 


Happier, perhaps, 
than any of the 300 
youngsters who at- 
tended the annual Boys’ Picnic of the 
Union City, INb., Rotary Club was one 
father who brought his boy—for Dad, 
in this case, had been a picnic guest in 
his own childhood, when this 22-year- 
old event was just beginning. 
baked beans, ice-cream bars, orange pop, 


Picnicking Event 
Is 22 Years Old! 


Hot dogs, 
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and cola drinks were free for the asking 
as many times as hearts desired and 
stomachs allowed. 


A little research into 
the birth records of 
the 84 mothers and 
the 84 fathers of the 84 Rotarians at 
Y., recently disclosed that 


Yonkers Club Is 
a Microcosm 


YONKERS, N. 
the mothers came from 13 different 
countries, the fathers from 16. The 
members themselves were born in eight 
countries. Of the 75 natives of the 
United States, 52 are New Yorkers by 
birth and 23 hail from 12 other States. 

The Club’s International Service Com- 
mittee turned up these and other facts 
through a questionnaire designed to an- 
swer the question: “How international 
is Rotary?” 





Khartoum Does It Too! 
The Rotary Club of KHARTOUM, 
SuDAN, recently decided to forward 
old issues of THE ROTARIAN to the 
camp commandant at Hara for 
the use of troops stationed there. 











That Rotary has 
been helpful in the 
fostering of friendly 
relations between North America and 
South America was the highlight of a 
recent address made by Franklin Johns- 
ton, publisher of The American Exporter, 
before the Utica, N. Y., Club. A veteran 
traveller, Publisher Johnston is a NEw 
York, N. Y., Rotarian. 


Lauds Friendship 
between Americas 


Supplying $500 
worth of comforts 
and extra equipment 
for the vessel, the Rotary Club of WINb- 
sor, ONT., CANADA, has adopted a mine 
sweeper, Border Cities, recently 
launched at a Canadian port. 


Club Adopts 
Mine Sweeper 





COPIES of this picture are on their way 
to the fighting sons and husbands of these 
mothers and wives of Tuscaloosa, Ala., Ro- 
tarians.. Recent honor guests of the Club, 
they pose here under a roster of members 
now serving with the U. S. armed forces. 








A ROVER REPORTS 


Fellowship in full measur 
countered at each of the sco 
Clubs he has visited, is the u 
lying theme of this capsulk 
report from Paul D. 
University of Illinois edu 
and UrBaANA, ILL., Rotarian: 

One of the best things abou 
tary is the opportunity to 
many Clubs; to meet on a fri 
basis with other men in a st) 
city, to listen to a wide varie 
programs, and to learn of the \ 
other Clubs are doing. 

From my own experience 
Rotary visitor, t 
memories stand out: At San F; 
cisco, just before Japan atta 
China, hearing a newspaper 
from the Orient predict muc! 
what later happened. ... At B 
TON, Witnessing the presentatio) 
retiring President Daniel C. Mai 
Boston ‘“U” president, of a bro 
bust of his favorite statesn 
Woodrow Wilson... . At Vici 
BURG, after enjoying true Sout 
ern hospitality, inspecting a sc: 
model of projects for Mississip; 
River flood control. ... At Tai 
PON SPRINGS, FLA., hearing at 
Same meeting a discussion of 
marketing of sponges and 
A.B.C. lecture on our monet: 
system by the president of Tan 
University. 

Two widely dissimilar facets 
education were touched on 
HARTFORD, CONN., where a famo 
football coach told how to 
games by timely dropkicks, anc 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., whose supe 
tendent of schools described 
fine teaching program that Stat 
has set up. 

I learned much about busines 
ethics and advertising standa) 
at FRANKFORT, MICH., and at Bot 
DER, CoLo., I heard the dean 
the State university’s Graduate 
School press the advantages en- 
joyed by colleges in small cities 

It was impressive to learn that 
the New York City Club has so 
many visitors that only those from 
foreign countries are introduced 

while in WASHINGTON, D. C 
a public address system at the 
Club permits eaeh visitor to intro 
duce himself. 

The Rotary Clubs of SAutr Srr. 
Marie, MicuH., and SAULT STE. Ma 
RIE, ONT., CANADA, have a pleasant 
practice. At least one member of 
each Club attends the week!) 
meeting of its neighbor across the 
international — border. To top 
things off, both Clubs regular! 
sing The Star Spangled Banner 
and God Save the King. 

These recollections are but sam- 
ples of the wealth of good fellow 
ship and enlightenment which 
await the travelling Rotarian in 
every Rotary Club town. 


Cony, 


seasoned 
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Ai NUE. Uruguay and Brazil have a 
common border. At one point it barely 
parates two neighboring cities—Ri- 
\ the former country and Santa 
{nna do Livramento in the latter. But 
joins the two communities. Its 
name, until recently, was International 
Stree Now it is Paul Harris Avenue. 
ans of the two cities who initiated 
ange of name explain that the 
of Rotary’s Founder is, without 
uestion, the best synonym for inter- 
nationality they know. 


About ‘Billy.’ How the late WILLIAM 
PHELPS (beloved Yale professor 
etter known to followers of his month- 
y chats on books in this magazine as 
“BILLY’’ PHELPS) came to join Rotary is 
juite a story. HuBert M. SEpGwick, of 
the Rotary Club of New Haven, Conn., 
as recently sent it along. Briefly, it’s 
his: Urged by Rotary’s Founder, PAuL 
p. Harris, in 1922 to invite more Yale 
professors into the New Haven Rotary 
Club, RoTARIAN SEDGWICK went at once 
his good friend “Bitty,” told him, as 
inducement, of the many distin- 
guished Rotary speakers among whom 
he’d be taking his place. “No, HuBErt,” 
PROFESSOR PHELPS replied, “that doesn’t 
attract me one bit.... But I'll join 
ir Rotary Club.” What did attract 
him was the fellowship. “I have always 
been glad I accepted,” he wrote years 
later in his autobiography. As _ the 
world now knows, “BILLY” PHELPs died 
last August. 


vol 
oO 


\bout, Face. The two Marines were 
sore—plain sore. A slight voung Army 
colonel had beaten them to the vacant 
taxicab and had asked for the “Waldorf- 
Astoria.” Muttering, “Swivel-chair offi- 
cers and their fancy hotels,” they had 
started away. “Halt!” shouted the colo- 
nel, leaping from the cab. They halted 


G, 





sratchpaddings 
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—to stare in deep abashment at the 
Purple Heart, Service 
Cross, Oak Leaf Cluster, and other dec- 
orations that signified this officer’s he- 
roic work on Bataan. “Salute,” the 
colonel ordered. They saluted. “And 
now,” he grinned, “where do you want 
to go? I'll drop you.” The thousands 
of readers who know him will have 
guessed by this time that the colonel in 
the case was CoLONEL CaARLOos P. ROMULO, 


Distinguished 


Manila publisher who served Rotary as 
Vice-President in 1937-38 and who, since 
1941, has widely distinguished himself 
as aide to GENERAL DouGLAS MACARTHUR 
and as author of I Saw the Fall of The 
Philippines. 

‘Vet.’ More than a few Rotarians 
probably read the article How Much to 
Cure Mastitis?, by L. S. WILLIs, in The 
Country Gentleman magazine for July. 
What not many of them knew was that 
the Michigan veterinarian who played 
the lead réle in the story is one of their 
own number. He is Dr. E. E. HAMANN, 
a member of the Rotary Club of Green- 
ville, Mich. The article reports on out- 
standing work Dr. HAMANN did in rid 
ding a herd of 20 dairy cows of the seri- 


ous udder disease, mastitis. 


Fast Work. When Rotarians of An- 
chorage, Alaska, decide to do something, 
they don’t waste time doing it, Some 
time ago a dozen chartered a plane and 
flew from Anchorage to Fairbanks and 
back—350 miles over the mountains—in 
one day. When they left Anchorage, the 
temperature was a mild 40 degrees 
above zero. But the weatherman gave 
them a cold reception at Fairbanks, to 
a tune of 36 below! Taking over the 
regular meeting of the Fairbanks Ro- 
tary Club, whose members learned of 
their arrival only a few minutes before 
their meeting, they made two motions: 





THAT 





in the armed services. 


cities, and by many individuals. 


ernment.” 





Father of the Service Flag 


blue-starred, 
square of cloth in the window. You know what it 
stands for—well. 
Who first suggested the service flag? A Rotarian 
gave the world the idea. R. L. QUEISSER, then a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Cleveland, Ohio, and a 
captain in the Fifth Regiment, Ohio Infantry, de- 
signed the flag back in 1917 for use by families which then had members 
“The flag is catching the popular fancy,’ *reads an 
item in the November, 1917, RoTarRIAN. 
adopted by the State of Ohio, by the city of Cleveland and other 
3ills are pending in Congress 
to have it made the authorized official service flag of the Gov- 
an international Director, 
terminated his Rotary membership in 1932, died some years ago. 


CAPTAIN QUEISSER, once 


gold-starred, red-bordered 


But do you know how it began? 


“It has been officially 


ti 
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ROTARY’S cogged wheel descends into the 
vaporous crater of Popocatepetl, famous 
Mexican volcano—in the hands of tntrepid 
Alpinist Jose Turu, Mexico City Rotarian 


(1) to move the Alaska Agricultural Col 
lege and School of Mines from Fai 

banks to Anchorage; (2) to move the 
capital of Alaska from Juneau to An 
chorage. Both motions were passed, ot! 
course—for this was all in fun Real 
purpose of the trip was simply to renew 
fellowship with Fairbanks Rotarians 


Re-COG-nition. Initiated by Distric’ 
GOVERNOR ALBERT S. SCHMIDT, of Harris 
burg, Pa., is a Rotary District plan with 


appeal. To participate, Clubs must 
adopt at least 24 Rotary projects, one 
for each cog of the Rotary wheel \ 


specially designed wheel without cogs 
When six 


projects are completed, cogs for each 


is presented to each Club. 


are awarded, with a summary of the 
project inscribed upon them. Cogs are 
presented on “Re-COG-nition Day.” I! 
a Club has completed 24 projects by 
April 1, 1944, its wheel will be displayed 
at the District Conference with others 

to tell the story of “Rotary—Serv 
ice to Others.” 


Any Books? In May, 1941, Crosby, 
England, lost its central library with 
its more than 17,000 volumes by enemy 
bombing. United States Rotarians who 
wish to help to restore the library by 
gifts of books will be performing an 
appreciated international service and 
will be cooperating in the current na- 
tional movement in England to intro- 
duce American literature to English li 
braries. Rotarians who can help should 
write to RoTarRIAN ALFRED A. Moore, 
Tithebarn, Warren Road, Liverpool, 23, 
England. 


Need a Speaker? The United Nations 
Information Office—a clearinghouse for 
information on the United Nations 
supplies speakers and panel series of 
speakers to interested organizations in 
the member Governments. The U.N.L.O. 
will pass on to respective speakers’ bu- 
reaus the requests for speakers of a 
given nationality—Government officials 
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GEO. W. TILLY and record saver (see item). 


servicemen and prominent personalities 
of the United Nations. In_ general, 


speakers will require no fees. If your 


Club wishes to take advantage of avail- 


able speakers, questionnaire applica- 
tions may be obtained from the United 
Nations Information Office, 610 Fifth 


Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Wheelman. GEORGE WASHINGTON TILLY, 
69-year-old Rotarian printer of Mechan 
icville, N. Y., likes Rotary so well he 
hasn't 
That, ’tis said, is the best record in all 
County, and TILLY 
Let him miss at his 
“make up” 


missed a meeting in 16 years! 


Saratoga ROTARIAN 
means to keep it. 
Club, he can 
owns one of the surest, 


home else- 
where, for he 
cheapest forms of unrationed transpor- 
tation known—a 47-year-old bicycle (see 
cut above). On that bicycle this veteran 
wheelman recently 
SO miles on three successive davs to at- 
tend Rotary Club meetings at Ballston 
Spa, Cohoes, and Troy, had cycled to 
Schenectady and back, another 40 miles, 
one day in the previous week. 


pedalled a total of 


Honors. Visiting the Rotary Club of 
Miami, Fla., last Summer, IMMEDIATE 
Past PRESIDENT FERNANDO CARB..JAL, Of 
Lima, Peru, said that if he were not a 
member of the Lima Rotary Club, he 
would like to become a member of the 
Miami Club. He was elected an honor- 
ary member of it shortly after. ...A 
testimonial dinner sponsored by _ Ro- 
tarians, Legionnaires, and others hon- 
ored RorarRiAn CHARLES R. LoGaN, of 
Keokuk, Iowa, on his recent election to 
commandership of the first district, 
Iowa department, of the American Le- 
gion. A Reward of Merit Plaque 
from the U. S. Navy Department and a 
letter of congratulations from the Gov- 
ernor of his State recently cited AARON 
Jacoss, Secretary of the Rotary Club of 
Opelousas, La., for war-work programs 
he has produced as acting secretary of 
the local Chamber of Commerce. 

THE Rev. JAMES P. Davis, President of 
the Rotary Club of Bisbee, Ariz., has 
been appointed Bishop of San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. A silver bowl and a 
citation signed by each of the ten Presi- 
dents under whom he had served as Sec- 
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retary of the Rotary Club of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., honored James T. UP- 
CHURCH as he retired from that office 
Honors came one upon 
another for HuMMEL FISHBURN, Who 
within a space of three weeks was 
elected President of the Rotary Club of 
State College, Pa., and head of the de- 
partment of music at Pennsylvania 
State College. 

RoTARIAN Epcar B. Gorpon, of Madi- 
son, Wis., has been elected to member- 
ship in the Twenty-Year Club, composed 
of those who have been on the radio for 
more than 20 years. 


recently. 


Chaplain on Wheels. War took him 
out of the Methodist Church at Port 
Lavaca, Tex., put him in khaki, and set 
him down in Army camps near Chicago, 
but RorariAn Rev. C. O. BoaTMAN is still 
in the pulpit. As LIEUTENANT BoATMAN, 
chaplain of the 740th M. P. Battalion, he 
ministers to soldiers at Camp Skokie 
Valley and Fort Sheridan. His church? 
It’s a “chapel on wheels,” a trailer com- 
pletely equipped with desks and chairs, 
dressing room and bunk—and carrying 
altar, organ, and pulpit for use in out- 
door services. 


200-Percenter. Chalking up perfect 

Rotary attendance records has its appeal 

south of the Rio 

Grande as well as 

north, east, or west of 

it. Fact is, here’s a 

Brazilian Rotarian 

who isn’t content with 

100 percent § attend- 

ance. He makes it 

200 percent —by at- 

tending meetings of 

the Rotary Club of 

Santos, his own Club, 

every Wednesday and 

those of the Rotary 

Club of Sao Paulo every Friday. He is 

ARISTIDES CABRERA DA CUNHA, a Past 

President of the Santos Club. He has 
kept up this record for several years. 


Add: Committeemen. To the person- 
nel of the Committee on Participation 
of Rotarians in the Post-War World an- 
nounced in the September, 1943, Ro- 
TARIAN, add the name of ROTARIAN Mor- 
GAN BARNES, of Grove City, Pa. Ro- 
TARIAN BARNES is professor of Romance 
languages at Grove City College. 


Engineer. ROBERT WILLIAMS is just 
a little young to be a Rotarian—he’s 
12—but the Rotary Club of Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla., drafted him, nevertheless, to 
head its aviation division—and it will 
tell you why. Young Bos, the son of a 
Navy lieutenant, started building model 
airplanes at 7, has turned out more than 
250 since. One of his gas-model racing 
planes, name Spee-Dee, was once clocked 
at 109 miles an hour. Incidentally, Bos’s 
an aircraft spotter, serving regularly at 
the local spotters’ tower. He can identi- 
fy any type of plane. 


Dare Doubled. “I stuck my neck 
out,” writes District GOVERNOR CHARLES 
J. ALDEN. He refers to an offer he made 
to his own Club—Globe, Ariz. For 
every subscription to Revista Roraria, 


Spanish-language edition of tl 
zine, his Club members would 
for Latin-American non-Rota: 
agreed to give another. Tws 
members “took him up.” Govery 
DEN adds that their checks—a) 
are on the way. Incident 
an insight into the thinking 
Americans to whom these “Fo 
ject subscriptions” go, see page 


Add: Beaver Awards. To ti: 
recent Rotarian winners of the 
Silver Beaver Award, given by 1 
Scouts of America for distin; 
service to boyhood, add the na 
these two members of the Rota) 
of Houma, La.: THomas B. Ho.comp; 
current Club President, and Roszerr } 
3UTLER, a Past President. 


Goodwill. Public opinion in Grea; 
Britain and America must be f 
upon the vital question of a 
understanding between peoples of 
two nations. This was the theme of a) 
address recently made to the Stoke-o; 
Trent, England, Club by an old frien 
and honorary Rotarian, PRroressor 4; 
THUR NEWELL, President of the Ame: 
ican Outpost in Great Britain and D 
rector of the Associates for Anglo-Ame, 
ican Understanding. 
that since Britain and America ar 
shoulder to shoulder in a common caus. 
it is “up to men of goodwill in bot 
countries to resolve that never agai; 
will they sink back into isolationisn 

—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 


proper 


He told Rotarians 








More ‘E’ Pennant 
Winness / 


To the hundreds of firms, with 
Rotarians in executive capacities, 
listed in this department in previ- 
ous issues as winners of the cov- 
eted Army-Navy Joint “E” Pen- 
nant, now add the following. 
They, too, have demonstrated ex- 
cellence in the production of war 
materials. 


Philip Myers Co., Towson, Md. 
ROTARIAN PHILIP MYERS. 

Multiscope Co., Coffeyville, Kans. 
ROTARIAN DouGLas R. Brown. 

Fisher Governor Co., Marshall- 
town, Iowa. ROTARIAN PAUL ELFERS. 

Tycoon Tackle Co., Miami, Fla. 
RorTaRIAN F. M. O’BRIEN. 

Boyertown Auto Body Works, 
Inc., Boyertown, Pa. ROTARIANS PAU! 
R. HAFerR and B. FRANK HAFER. 

Lebanon Woolen Mills, Lebanon, 
Tenn. ROTARIANS HOWARD K. EDGER- 
TON, GRAYDON ROBINSON, BURTON WIIL- 
son, all of Lebanon, and J. ELMER 
HaHN and HENRY Counts, of New 
Yoru, N. ¥. 
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Pithy Bits Gleaned 
from Talks, Letters and 
Rotary Publications 








Initiative Drives Men 
Cassius E. Gates, Rotarian 


] jer 
Seattle, Washington 
rl nation is best governed which is 
st governed and no Government can 
pport its people, but they instead 
ipport their Government and pro- 
le with necessary funds. The amaz- 
g ‘velopments brougnt about by 
science and invention have created un- 
reseen problems in our national life. 
Liberty can be preserved only by ad- 
ration of governmental affairs in 
terest of the men (and I include 
nen in the name)—the men of labor, 
nen of small business, the men of 
susiness, the men of agriculture, and 
men alike—and by the requirement 
at each in turn must accept the bur- 
and share the responsibilities of 
vernment. In our country individual 
itiative and rewards which justly ac- 
mpany it, together with the joy of 
hievement and helping to improve the 
t of our fellowmen, will ever constitute 
he driving forces of progress.—F'rom a 


Rotary Club address. 
Success Needs a Standard 
FRANK DRAKE DAVISON 
Seattle, Washington 
Service is an ideal, not a commodity, 
it is the one thing that makes com- 
ities possible. I am not minimizing 
ie desirability of money. I want 
1ough of it myself to enable me to pur- 
ie other objectives besides just food 
id a roof. Nor do I advocate any 
eory about equalization of wealth. I 
ink that a society in which there was 
no incentive for the individual to better 
is own fortune would be a dull and a 
lifeless one. But I am suggesting that 
for every man, no matter what his job 
nay be, there is a kind of success which 
innot be measured in terms of money, 
ind that in the final analysis success 
leans setting up a certain standard and 
then living up to that code no matter 
hat it entails—From a Rotary Club 
ddress. 


Recipe for Rotary Failure 

THOMPSON B. DunpbaAs, Rotarian 

Past Service 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

While it may not be so easy to lay 
down rules as to how we can encourage 
new Rotarians to feel absolutely at 
home, there is one way in which we may 
always rest assured that we have failed. 
If we permit a member to come into our 
meetings and to go away feeling that 
somehow or other he has not fitted in or 
has not had a share in the conversation 
that goes on at the table, and if he goes 
out with a feeling of wonder as to 
Whether or not he is going to fit into 
the Rotary scheme, then you and I have 
failed. . 


[t has happened in Clubs that I have 
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known and it has sometimes taken four 
to five months for a new member to be 
come really convinced that he is a 
definite part of the organization. It is 
the Fellowship Committee’s job to see 
that this does not occur, for no matter 
how eloquent the speaker or no matter 
how good the dinner, Rotary was never 
intended to be a mere luncheon Club 
The letters “R-O-T-A-R-Y” do 
for the words “Run for town and re 


fresh vourself.’—From a Rotary Club 


lot stand 


Idyreee 
address. 


Applxing the Service Idea 

Bruce Pieper, Hardware Retailer 

Secretary, Rotary Club 

Olney, Illinois 

The ultimate purpose < 
business or profession is not merely to 
provide him and those dependent on him 
with the necessities of life, as important 


f a Rotarian’s 


as that is. The ultimate purpose of any 
business or profession is to render a 
definite service to the 
through providing merchandise or pro- 
fessional service at the time the cus 


community 


tomer is in need of that service. The 
profit resulting from the service ren 
dered must be sufficient to let the Ro 
tarian live so that he may continue to 
serve and vet that profit must be coin- 
cidental. 

An employee of an outstanding Ro- 
tarian once said to me, “My employer 
will not permit me to solicit a certain 
class of business because, as he says, it 
is now going to one who needs it worse 
than we do.” I Know full well that the 
business of this outstanding Rotarian 


had at that time suffered severe re 


verses because of the depression I 3 
such application of the idea of sery 

to one’s business, his home, his churel 
and his community life that develops 
the qualities of the good Rotarian and 
through that development offers him tl 

opportunity of becoming the outstand 
ing member of his Club Fro t Ro 


; 


tary Club address 


The Worth of an Ideal 


JOSEPH E. JENKINS, Rotarian 
Life Insurance Underwriter 
Charleston. South Carolina 
The animal in man makes him n 


stinctively, want to live 
him an ideal. It is the spiritual in man 
that demands an ideal, and this religiot 


gives him. This ideal takes him out of 


himself and focuses his attention and 
ambition on something greater than 
himself. When he finds this, or thin 

he does, he is willing to fight for it, and 
die for it if necessary [It is impossible 
to imagine men and women being will 
ing to fight and die for tariffs and other 


means of accumulating wealth for 


vored classes of people From a Ro 


tary Club address 


It’s YOUR Ship 

GEORGE ROMNEY, Managing Director 

t{utomotive Cow ! for War Prod 

tion 

Detroit. Michigan 

“If we do not make common cau 
to save the good old ship of the Union 
on this voyage, nobody will have a 


another voyage 


chance to pilot her o1 
Abraham Lincoln said that in Februa 

1861. It fits our time so exactly that it 
bears repeating—and remembering. For 
something like 25 centuries the ingeni 
ous minds of free men have been ob 
serving parallels between two of man's 
greatest inventions—his far-ranging 





Odd Shots 





Can you match the photo below for uniqueness, hu 
man interest, coincidence, or just plain out-of-the- 
ordinary-ness? Then send it to the Editors of The Ro- 
tarian. You will receive a check for $3 if your “odd 
shot’ is used. But remember—it must be different! 











TWENTY-THREE years elapsed between the 
taking of these two pictures of the children 
of Ray Hock, hardware dealer and an ac- 
tive member of the Rotary Club of Frackville, 


OSS SOO e 
sex esearecentatetee OC 


>, *,*, 








Pa. In the same positions in the same place, 
and recorded by the same camera, are Capt. 
George, Lt. Kay, and Pfc. Herbert, now 
in the armed forces of the United States. 
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ships, and his democratic governments. 
ship of state” 


democratic 


The phrase “the appears 
written for the 
100 years before the 


to think 


in a play 
Cree} more than 
birth of Christ. The tendency 
of the state as a ship is strong in Amer- 
It’s especially strong when our way 

is threatened by the storms of 

In times such as these... it’s 
to think of the republic as 
duty to say to my- 
From an address 


Club of 


your duty 
jour ship It’s my 
self, “It’s 
before the 


Michigan, 


my ship.’’- 


Rotary Brighton, 


Wanted: A World with No Ceiling 
L. D. Fox, Savings & Loan Executive 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Fort Werth, Texas 
You hear much these 
chaos that will come when this conflict 
has ended, of the staggering debts all 
the countries of the world will face, that 
plants will have been 
wartime 


days of the 


most of all our 
converted from 
production, of our 5 to 10 million men 
who will return from the front looking 
for work with no jobs for them. That 
we will have inflation and those who do 
have dollars to spend will find that they 
have little, if power. 
This condition may be inevitable, but I 
for one refuse to admit it. That phi- 
losophy of despair, if fostered by loose 
talk, may bring into being a thing we 
secretly fear. 

As for myself, I hold to the belief that 
new world 


peacetime to 


any, purchasing 


we can and should build a 
where all nations will have a chance to 
produce more and better goods; a world 
where there is no ceiling on individual 
incentive, ingenuity, inventiveness, and 
productive genius. Every great world 
crisis has challenged men of ability and 
genius. The old saying “Necessity is 
the mother of been 
proved true time and time again.—F'rom 
a Rotary Club address. 


invention” has 


World Plan Needs a Peg 

GrEorGE I. Woner, Rotarian 

Senior Memoer 

Butler, Pennsylvania 

Planners for a better world order are 
busy at Washington. Rightly it is held 
we should be ready to shape enduringly 
the peace when the war ends. But the 
vital thing is to find a peg on which to 
hang the plan—a peg strong enough to 
resist the great pressure of hate, re- 
venge, selfishness, ambition, and aggres- 
Where will you find it? Will it be 
force? That’s about the only language 
modern man speaks. And, wisely used, 
tempered with justice and right, force 
will serve a purpose—its purpose. Pro- 
vided, yes, provided, it rests securely on 
the foundation of goodwill and sane hu- 
man friendships. To even scores in mak- 
ing peace, as we did a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, is but to open the way for the 
end of peace. Herbert Hoover has wisely 
said we can have peace or revenge, but 
we cannot have both. But something 
else. It’s a law of God, as firm as His 
throne itself, that men may have peace 
with righteousness, but not peace with- 
out righteousness. And still something 
more. Goodwill fails when its source 
loses contact with the lofty truth: 


§10n 





Halloween’s Coming! 


Want TO DO something for men in 
uniform? 

Worried about “juvenile delin 
quency” in your town? 

Then why not sponsor a Halloween 
party or two! You know—the kind 
you enjoyed when you were a young 
ster. Work out your own formula for 
the fun—but if you want it to succeed, 
include a bit of singing and some old- 
fashioned games such as “ducking” 
for apples or doughnuts. 

Sure it will cost something. But it 
will pay dividends in youth morale 
—and, perhaps, in property security! 











“What doth Jehovah require of thee but 
to do justly, love mercy, and walk hum- 
bly with thy God.”—From Butler, Penn- 
sylvania, Rotary Club Bull Wheel. 


The Shore of Reality 

JAMES FRANK 

Tracy, California 

I have an alibi for every fault, every 
failure to do the things I should have 
done, which so cuts off the real facts 
of the situation that I am satisfied with 
a life preserver for my ego, when I 
actually have the strength to strike out 
for the shore of reality. Like Cyrano, 
I should “stand not high, it may be; 
but alone!’"—Jn The Tracy Rotor. 


The Gloat Wasn’t There 

A Former Rotarian 

One year ago I decided to drop out 
of my Rotary Club, as 1 thought it was 
a little too binding and demanding in 
asking for attendance each week. Then 
again I imagined it was costing too 
much, for my means were somewhat 
limited. So I severed my connection 
with our local Club. As a sort of game, 
I decided that each week I would place 
the amount of my weekly Rotary dinner 
in a cigar box and thus feel a sense 
of accomplished saving. 

So, at the end of the year, I find that 
I have a cigar box half full of half dol- 
lars and quarters. As a miser gets joy 
out of handling his gold, I thought I 
would gloat as I opened my box and 
saw the bright shining coins. But some- 
how the gloat wasn’t there. 

In the year that has gone I have 
missed the fine fellowship of my fellow 
Rotarians. I have missed looking for- 
ward each week to the inspiration of 
the programs. I have missed the hearty 


handshake and the friendly ba 
from my Rotary pals. I have 
the spirit of Rotary. I have 
something that I can’t quite « 
Yes, I have a cigar box half 
halves and quarters, but some! 
don’t get much comfort from this 
think it was got at too great a } 

I’m expecting to move to anot} 
within the next few weeks, and 
already decided to invest that 
coins in Rotary in that city if 
have me. 


Antidotes for Blackouts 

T. A. WARREN, Rotarian 

Educator 

Wolverhampton, England 

We need many more indoor hives o; 
activity as antidotes to the enervating 
blackout; and camps where in sunn 
days our young people can gain hea) 
and the spirit of mutual help which e 
ables a nation to practice somet} 
akin to democracy. Camps and clubs 
are grand training grounds for citizen; 
whose national life demands disciplin 
from within. Entertainment 
tainly one aim of any effective camp or 
club, but something far beyond 
needed. Learning afresh from Hit} 
that inspired youth readily responds t 
a demand for effort, we appl 
knowledge to new adventures in bui 
ing human organizations where each 
works for all. ... We have staked ou 
very existence on the coming peac 
don’t let’s ruin it by neglecting the up- 
bringing of those who mostly inherit 


IS ce 


It’s the Act That Counts 

WARREN T. Woopson, Rotarian 

Land Development 

Corning, California 

With all of Rotary’s fine precepts 
it is not the word of mouth but rath¢ 
the act inspired by the impulse of the 
heart that constitutes the real Rotariar 
It’s the kindly acts and words directe 
to youth and to age that characterize 
the genuine Rotarian. The recognition 
of youth by seniors is both heartening 
and inspiring, often changing the cours 
of a wayward lad’s life to the roa 
which leads to respect and 
Patient and respectful consideration of 
the aged, who all too often are shunted 
aside, is the richest heart balm that 
can be accorded them.—From a Rotar 
Club address. 


success 


The Essential to Peace 

WILLIAM G. CARLETON, Rotarian 

Historian and Political Scientist 

University of Florida 

Gainesville, Florida 

World peace can never come by int: 
dividual persons proclaiming that the) 
will not bear arms in a national] war 
It will never come by one nation ©! 
even several nations proclaiming that 
they will not fight. That is the way © 
the impracticai pacifist and is only an 
invitation to attack by the _ nations 
which as yet have made no such re 
nunciation. Peace will never come )) 
unilateral denial. It will only come )Y 
the multilateral codéperation of all 24 


tions and the substitution of interna 
tional political and legal machinery [0 
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‘e as the means of adjusting and 
mpromising the conflicts of interest 
en the various parts of the world. 

a Rotary District Conference 


‘Weicome to Rotary!’ 

SHERMAN STONE 

yh-School Student 
ding, Massachusetts 

One of the greatest thrills in my life 
va e first Rotary meeting I attended. 
iy ly, before I went there, I was 
us. I, as a 16-year-old high-school 
t, was about to be thrown in with 
a select group of business and profes- 
sional men. I felt more or less like 
Daniel being thrown into the lion’s den. 
When I first stepped into the hall. 
[ gazed about with slight apprehension. 
\Jmost immediately a member strode 
ver, clasped my hand, and said with 
smile I'll never forget, “Welcome to 
Rotary, Sherman!” Following this an 
iimost steady stream of members wel- 
‘omed and conversed with me. I was 
made to feel right at home.—From a 
Rotary District Conference address. 


‘We Can Do a Pitiful Something’ 

R. G. SAUNDERS 

Chiropractic Physician 

President, Rotary Club 

Lake Worth, Florida 

We, here at this time, are safe; we 
are well fed. We sleep well, without 
the fear of bombs; our wives and chil- 
lren are safe. We don’t know the 
thirst that comes when the canteen is 
dry and you are hugging the ground 
with the machine-gun bullets and shrap- 
nel cutting the wheat over your head. 
We don’t know the soul-consuming fear 
that comes to every man when he hugs 
the ground for hours in a pouring rain, 
waiting for the whistle to blow, know- 
ing he must advance into a withering 
fire of machine guns and hand grenades. 
No, Rotarians, that is not our lot, but 
for the love of God, we can do some- 
thing, and a small, pitiful something it 
is too. We can buy bonds.—From a 
Rotary Club address. 


Eliminate Aggressive Warfare 

SAMUEL Ptatt, Rotarian 

Attorney 

Reno, Nevada 

Every American attests to the laud- 
able pronouncements of the Atlantic 
Charter. Every American hopes fer- 
vently for a world regeneration founded 
upon the high ideals of the Four Free- 
doms. But idealism is one thing, and 
its transformation into a practical living 
realism is quite another thing. No na- 
tion may be free whose peoples are dis- 
turbed by threats of assault, whose 
young men are forcefully hauled from 
the marts of trade and learning into 
the maelstrom of. war and death, and 
Whose economy is devitalized by bil- 
lions of investments in weapons of de- 
struction. In a word, the world will 
hever attain freedom until the one ever- 
present war threat against freedom is 
Stifled at its source, and international 
criminal law vigorously prosecuted to- 
ward the ultimate goal of accomplish- 
ment. No world federation, no parlia- 
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ment of man, no convention of nations, 
no plan that may be conceived in the 
interests of an enduring peace, will 
ever succeed until the utter elimination 


of aggressive warfare first becomes a 


definite and assured certainty. This is 
the point of beginning. This is the fore- 
most vital consideration. This is the 


glaring truth that must be faced by 
world statesmen who in a later day will 
be summoned to set up the framework 
for the world’s regeneration.—From a 
Rotary District Conference address. 


A Woman's Vien 

Mrs. Haroitp Laws 

Wife of Rotarian 

Hillsboro, Illinois 

THE ROTARIAN is not just a man’s mag- 
azine. It has articles and features that 
are of interest to the whole family. One 
of my favorite pages for years was that 
written by the late William Lyon Phe'ps 
His reviews included all types of books, 
from detective stories to biographies 
You couldn't go far wrong on a book 
that “Billy” Phelps recommended 
There is one page, though, in THE Ro 
TARIAN that every woman should enjoy 
(if she admits it) and that is the debate- 
of-the-month. There isn’t a woman any- 
where who doesn't love a good debate 
—in other words, a good argument. The 
subjects of the debates are always in- 
teresting and very debatable. The Feb- 


ruary, 1943, debate, for example, was 
That Woman Question igain! Said 
Charles Francis Potter, “They Want to 
Boss!” Answered Helen Furnas: “Whose 
Fault Is That?” Now, honestly, wouldn’t 
that start a nice friendly argument 


pardon me, debate—at your house? 


Wanted: A Great Spirit 

EpWARD J. MEEMAN, Rota? 

Editor, Press-Scimita 

Vemph e. zt ESSE 

Let us try to find a Robert E. Lee in 
Germany—in all likelihood there is or 
Let’s find a Lincoln on our side. Wi 
Franklin D. | 
Let largeness of spirit meet largeness 


ll 


toosevelt be that Lincoln? 


of spirit and heal a world sick to death 

Impossible? The impossible has just 
been done. After the fall of France it 
was “impossible” that Britain could 
hold out against Nazi might. But Britain 


lid that impossible. 

Today we need a spiritual battle of 
Britain. Tiny Britain had a serene con 
fidence that she could not be conquered 
We need to have a similar confidence 
that the seemingly helpless spiritual 
forces of religion and civilization can 
by their own intrinsic might overcome 
the forces of revolution, paganism, and 
barbarism which now have Germany in 
their grip—but are not themselves 
Germany.— From the Vemphis P 
Scimitar. 


Helpful Hints for Package Senders 


Ws. IT securely, address it fully, 


keep it within the limit on weight and 
size—and then rush it into the mail to- 
night! There, in a nutshell, are this 
year’s rules for mailing Christmas pack- 
ages from the United States of America 
to servicemen and servicewomen Over- 
Seas. 

Temporarily relaxing the ban on pack- 
ages to sons and daughters on other 
shores, the Post Office Department in 
Washington, D. C., foresees an even 
greater avalanche of Christmas mail 
than in 1942 (see page 6). It urgently 
appeals for public coéperation. While 
you will need no request for it from the 
one overseas to whom you are sending 
a gift (as is the practice during the 
rest of the year), you must observe 
these rules—if you want your package 
to get through: 

1. Mail gift packages for Christmas 
delivery not later than October 15. 

2. Observe these restrictions on bulk: 


five pounds in weight, 15 inches in 
length, 36 inches in length and girth 
combined. Larger packages will not be 
accepted. 

3. Don’t send perishable articles. They 
will not be accepted. Postal authori- 
ties will make every effort to discour- 
age the mailing of any fragile articles, 
also. Unless candies are enclosed in 
wood, metal, or corrugated pasteboard, 


they are likely to arrive in any form 
but appetizing. 

4. Wrap well! Such gifts as razors, 
knives, scissors, etc., must have edges 
or points protected so they cannot cut 
through other mail or injure handlers 
All articles should be wrapped to with 
stand rough handling en route, and yet 
should permit ready access for censot 
ship inspection. Combination packages 
and assorted articles should be tightly 
packed to protect them in transit 

5. Don’t send matches—or lighter 
fluid! They are barred from the mail 
And here’s a word for those who were 
thinking of sending a little nip from 
the wassail bowl for auld lang syne 
Don’t! The post office will not accept 
intoxicants. 

6. Make that address legible. For 
overseas personnel it should show full 
name, grade, serial number, service or 
ganization and unit, A.P.O. number of 
the addressee, and the post office 
through which the articles are to be 
routed. If it carries a yuletide gift, the 
package should be marked “Christmas 
Gift Parcel.” Put “Don’t Open ‘til 
Christmas” stickers on it if you wish 
but stickers or labels resembiing post 
age stamps are not permitted on the 
outside of parcels. 

And once more 
everyone will be happier at Christmas. 





mail early! Then 


me 


on 





Talking It Over 


[Continued from page 3] 


possession many letters from the wives, 


sweethearts of the men 


and 
in service who were recipients of these 


notners, 
talk-a-letter-home records. 

fine service and | 
other service 


will 


It is a very trust 
that the U.S.O. and many 


organizations, including our own, 


continue their good work 
Magazine Is Morale Builder 
For Lr. Cot. R. J. Caton, Rotarian 
1.P.0 o Postmaster 


San Francisco, California 


709, Ci 


I hope that this correct address will 
facilitate the earlier delivery of my Ro- 

IAN out here in the Southwest Pa- 
cific. I have been getting it during the 
past year and a half, but it is sometimes 
three months late It isa 
and I desire receiv- 


as much as 
real morale builder 


ing my copy as soon as possible. 


Marengo Goes to Work 
Points Out H. F. Keciey, Rotarian 
iccountant 
Iowa 
Rotary is 


Varengo, 
Marengo 
program as suggested by Rotary Inter 
Sep- 


entering upon a 


national and as outlined in the 
tember RorariaAn by Carl] Zapffe in an 
article entitled Brainerd, Minnesota, 
Does It! 

We have the book A World to LIVE 
In and of course all the copies of THE 
RoTARIAN. Should have any other 
matter available which will fit into this 


be pleased to re- 


you 


program, we shall 


ceive it. 


The Secretariat of Rotary International, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, has 
available to Rotary Clubs additional material 

planning and the Work Pile 
project as outlined by Paul B. McKee in 
Let's Heap the Work Pile High! (September 
ROTARIAN) Eps 


on post-war 


Good Roads for Work Pile 
Urges Sam S. Porter, Rotarian 
Hotel Manager 
San Diego, California 

I read with interest the articles by 
Paul G. Hoffman, When Johnny Comes 
Varching Home ...,and Paul B. McKee, 
Let's Heap the Work Pile High!, ig the 
September Rotarian. I agree that when 
our servicemen come back to their home 
towns after the war, they are going to 
want and need jobs. 

Building of good roads will relieve the 
labor problem after the war. New high- 
ways not only will give the laboring 
man employment, but will provide work 
men, such as 
draftsmen, 
vast 


professional 
engineers, superintendents, 
etc. Construction will require 
amounts of foodstuffs; it will use divers 
kinds of machinery—plows, scrapers, 
steam shovels, tractors, camp outfits, 
etc.—as well as oil, asphalt, sand, rock, 


for many 


and cement. 

To me the strength of such a program 
is that no section of the United States 
would be getting an overproduction of 
anything, but something that is bound 
to benefit all—that is, if the hard-surface 
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roads were built across the continent: 
one from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
through the heart of the country, and 
one from the Atlantic to the Pacific for 
the extreme Northern States. 

This program of good roads would not 
only give employment to the majority 
out of work, but would stimulate busi- 
ness through materials to an extent far 
beyond our fondest expectations. Good 
roads must be back of the business bat- 
tle line. 

The hero we love 
Is the hero who lightens some 
load— 

Who makes of the 
highway, 
Who makes of the desert some blossoming 

road, 


Heroes Will Take Over 
Predicts CLYDE W. JOHNSON 
ROTARIAN Contributor 

Jacksonville, Illinois 

In its penetrating forecast of what 
our soldiers and sailors want when they 
come back from war, Paul G. Hoffman’s 
article in the September Rorarian 
[When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home .. .] failed to add that not only 
is Johnny going to want a job when he 
comes marching home, but he’s also go- 
ing to be in a position to see that his 
wants are given every consideration. 

I refer, of course, to the great political 
strength the returning veterans of 
World War II will carry. Wherever 
war heroes are fighting, the prospects 
are excellent for their candidates when 
they return to civilian life. 

Dave Brown, 18-year-old wounded 
veteran with an honorable discharge, 
has already proved that though it may 
be a long way from Guadalcanal to 
Bloomington, Illinois, the path from 
private in the Marine Corps to “Gover- 
nor” is a short one. 

Probably the first hero of World War 
II to be elected to office, Dave won hands 


in this land today 
fellow-man’s 


mountain some pleasant 


Chieago Daily News 


down in his fight for the chief execu- 
tive post of Premier Boys’ State, myth- 
ical governmental unit created annually 
by the Illinois Department of the Amer- 
ican Legion. 

When Boys’ State convened for its 
week’s meeting during the Summer, 
everyone expected a conventional battle 
for the governorship. Then came the 
announcement that Dave—his back in a 
brace after injuries sustained in the 
Solomons—was present, and a candi- 
date. Hasty withdrawal of all but one 


rival, and lop-sided triumph for Day. 
followed. 

In my opinion, his victory was 
view of what will happen often 
ever official ballots are cast efter » 
has been won. 


Build Walks Along Highways 
Suggests J. H. PArKEs, Rotaria 
Printer and Lithographer 
Nashville, Tennessee 
I was interested in Paul G. Hot 

When Johnny Comes Marching Hon 

the September Rotarian, in whi 

described the groundwork now ( 
laid for jobs for returning serviceme; 

During the depression, the Federa! G 

ernment, as it seemed to me, hired 

man to pile a lot of bricks in one pla 
and move them to another, or dig a ho} 
and then make another hole to put the 
dirt from the first one. Let us 
some suggestions that are more pra 
tical. 

My suggestion is that along the hig 
ways over the country the Government 
build a cement pavement, a couple of 
feet wide, separate from the vehick 
pavement, for pedestrians. I believe jt 
would give a lot of people work 
save lives of lots of children going : 
and from school, as well as other pedes 
trians. 

I am on a committee of the Selective 
Service Board to secure employment fo: 
men who have returned from the Arm 
At this time it is not hard to get jobs 
for them, but when several million 
them are returned to this country, 
will be very different. If there are big 
projects like that suggested above, the: 
will be a lot of different kinds of jobs 
for a number of men. I suggest that 
other Rotarians make recommendations 
of activities for returning soldiers. 


Re: Stowe on Russia 

By ALEXANDRA MAZUROVA 

Author and Columnist 

Campbell, California 

It is gratifying, of course, 
words of praise for your own people, 
such as Leland Stowe gives in his L 
ing with the Russians [May Rotarian], 
especially at a time when they struggle 
and suffer the way the Russians do at 
present. Great problems have arisen 
from Russia’s participation in this war 
on the side of the Allies. I fear it would 
be poor sportsmanship on my part were 
I to question his “strong convictions’ 
when he solves with great ease the most 
complicated problems. But is it not pos- 
sible that Mr. Stowe simply relieves the 
public mind of old prejudices by switch: 
ing it to new il'usions? If one remem- 
bers that prejudices and illusions are 
unrationed wartime commodities, badly 
wanted by the public, it must be admit- 
ted that the author has done well. 


Shotwell’s Aim Is Right 

Comments PauL H. APPLEBY 

Under Secretary 

Department of Agriculture 

Washington, D. C. 

I wish most heartily to thank you for 

... the editorial attitude which resulted 
in looking to Dr. Shotwell for an article 
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‘ind you published in the August 
in [Setting the Pattern for 
It seems to me that THE Ro- 
has given to its readers in this 
an important contribution to 
Linking. 
yurse, because of my own activity 
ection with the United Nations 
ence on Food and Agriculture, I 
ply pleased by Dr. Shotwell’s ap- 
of it. But I am writing to you, 
iply because I am pleased by the 
) n taken in the article, but because 
vf t serious way in which publica- 
the article indicates you are ap- 
roaching the whole subject of post-war 
rangements. A good deal of what 
for discussion is trivial and irre- 
sible, written as if the commentator 
| an official residence on some other 
Janet. Surely, whatever our judgment 
nay be about specific measures, our 
rument about them ought to be of the 
most serious sort. All of which, it is 
ear, | do not need to say to you. 


Re: Pre-Flight Training 

By ERNEST HEsseE, Rotarian 

Treasurer, World Book Company 

Yonkers, New York 

May I add something to the state- 
nents that appeared in the April issue 

THE ROTARIAN by Myron M. Stearns 
mn Men to Man Tomorrow's Wings! and 
also the letters which appeared in 
e June issue. 

Wouldn’t it seem as if Mr. Stearns 
ad written his article rather hurriedly, 
ithout enough attention to the facts? 
Hasn't he overlooked the fact that Pope- 
Otis’ Elements of Aeronautics, published 
y us, was on the market before Pearl 
Harbor and was used in a large number 
of high schools long before the Govern- 
ment’s pre-flight aeronautics program 
was started? Since that time it has been 
adopted for use in more than 3,000 high 
schools of the United States and, from 
testimonial letters received from most 
if the teachers who have used the book, 
we believe it is now the most satisfac- 
tory text on the market. It was made 
without being rushed and, therefore, is 
free of errors. Unfortunately, this can- 
not be said of other books made in a 
hurry. 


Big Job on Home Front 

Says Lt. CoL. ByRoN BUSHNELL 

Rotarian 

A.P.O. 816, c/o Postmaster 

New York, New York 

In the May Rotarian, L. J. Carleton, 
Manchester, New Hampshire [Talking 
[t Over], expresses a mighty fine senti- 
ment in his suggestion for remembering 
the boys in the service. I notice in a 
stray copy of The Hub published in my 
home Club in Tampa, Florida, that they 
have unveiled a tablet with the names 
of the members in the service. Other 
Clubs will resort to various and laud- 
able devices for letting the servicemen 
Know they are not forgotten. 

| wonder if I may come forward with 
a suggestion that will accomplish two 
purposes I have in mind. One is to re- 
assure Rotarians that those in the serv- 
ice sincerely appreciate these tokens of 
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esteem, and the second is to suggest a 
more practical outlet for these worthy 
manifestations. All Rotarians in the 
field in the far corners of the earth are 
sure of the good wishes of those back 
home. And conversely, those back home 
may be certain that those in the field 
recognize the big job Rotarians back 
home have to accomplish. 

As one colonel over here put it in 
writing his brother who had complained 
of his lot keeping the home fires burn- 
ing: “You stay at home as long as you 
can; they will be needing just as many 
good men back there protecting the 
United States from internal dissenters at 
home as will be needed to protect he 
from foreign enemies.” There is the 
task for Rotarians on the home front. 
The boys in the swamps and jungles of 
the Southwest Pacific, and those in 
Sicily, and those in Iceland and the 
Caribbean and Alaska, and even those 
with us over here in the Middle East 
deserts—they all glory in your gentle 
tributes, but they delegate to you the 
man-size job of assuring them that you 
will watch closely and guard zealously 
the precious institutions and the liber 
ties they left behind in your care, and 
they charge you to protect them from 
the selfishness and greed of unpatriotic 
minorities. 


Transplant ‘Vets’ Overseas 
Suggests P. S. Wess, Rotarian 
General Contracto? 

Boulder City, Nevada 

A suggestion for post-war planning 
which I have not seen so far in THE 
ROTARIAN or elsewhere is that we e@n- 
courage as many as possible of our 
American boys in the armed services to 
remain abroad, or to plan to return to 
such places as might have proved of 
interest to them, or in which oppor- 
tunities of particular interest have re- 
vealed themselves. 

It is my opinion that any sizable num- 
ber of young men, educated in this 
country and later located in various 
parts of the world, would both directly 
and indirectly create a demand for our 
products and services. They should 
be carefully selected by some sort of 
screen test as to adaptability, resource 
fulness, vision, and a number of desir- 
able characteristics. Every effort should 
be made to screen out the “something 
for nothing” socialistically inclined type. 

Our universities should be offering 
courses of study which will prepare 
young men for the assumption of places 
in the social and economic structures of 
other countries. 

The benefits of such an infiltration 
would not be entirely one-sided, as I 
can see great benefits accruing to other 
countries as a result of the continuing 
efforts of such a group of enterprising 
young men. 

I can name a number of important <te- 
velopments in the Philippine Islands 
that can be attributed to veterans of the 
Spanish-American War who remained 
in or returned to the Islands after the 
war. The same can be said of the West 
Coast of South America, although the 
venturesome Americans responsible 
were not necessarily veterans. 





Tips from 
Retailers 
on 
the Alert! 


Items of comment on preceding articles 
in the "Retailers on the Alert’ se-ies 
(see page 40 of this issue for current 
installment). Do you know of other ex- 
amples of resourceful retailers? If so 
send them in. They may help other mer- 
chants to pull through.—The Editors. 














e “The war is teaching the housewife 


self-service. It ought to have lasting 
benefits for both the consumer and the 
merchant. <A paint store in our town 


has put in a self-service section and 
it is very popular. Women like to go 
in and pick out wallpaper on their own 
The paper samples are arranged in in 
dividual compartments, and each com- 
partment has a hinged door covered 
with a sample of the wallpaper inside 
‘he price is posted. After the customer 
has selected the paper, he or she just 
takes out the needed number of roll 
and pays for them. No store salesman 
ship is required.” 


e@ “In our town there is a notice- 
able shift in the merchandising 
policy of successful stores. For ex- 
ample, a hardware anc furniture 
merchant found that 80 percent of 
his drapery business could come 
from those who worked in near-by 
war plants and industries helped 
by war work. After this check of 
local buying habits, pay-roll fig- 
ures, and bank accounts, the owner 
decided to stock ready-cut mer- 
chandise and complete sets at pop- 
ular prices instead of trying com- 
pletely to furnish $50,000 homes. 
As a result, he greatly increased 
both sales and profits.” 


@ “Some say that the war is taking a 
terrific toll of small merchants, and oth 
ers contend retail dollar sales are run 
ning ahead of last year, hence retailers 
must be getting along pretty well. This 
paradox can be explained by the fact 
that mortality among retailers is heavi 
est the first three years they start in 
business. Since the war began the birth 
rate for new retail ventures has dropped 
sharply. But the death rate of those 
that started in business during 19338, 
1939, and 1940 is just as high as, perhaps 
higher than, ever. 

The fact is that normally 300,000 busi- 
ness concerns “fold up” each year. This 
year there will be few, if any, replace- 
ments. Statistically fewer 
business concerns in the United States 
than when the war began, but this 
shrinkage is not abnormal. As of March, 
1943, Dun & Bradstreet listed 2,084,000 
names of business establishments in the 
United States, as compared with 2,116,- 
000 at the outbreak of the war. Your 
statement that retailers who are on the 
alert and put service ahead of immedi- 
ate profits are getting along about as 


there are 


|; usual, in spite of the war, is very true.” 
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International Cartels? 


Would Obstruct Post-War Commerce—Charles S. Dewey 


[¢ ontinued from page 15] 


will, am sure, rise 


managers 


in protest to this accusation heir 


claim will be twofold: First, that by the 


control of production, price stabilization 


is maintained, a condition most desir- 


able in its effect on the value of inven 


tories of raw materials purchased by 


further processing 


manutacturers fo! 


into finished goods. Second, the results 


of combined research efforts of the 


members of a cartel which are allegedly 


made available have advanced the uses 


ind applications of raw materials and 


chemical knowledge to a far greater ex- 
tent than if each member had proceeded 


upon his own initiative, 


No argument advanced by the de- 


fenders of cartels, however, can dis- 


count or overcome the fundamental fact 


that they operate to eliminate competi 


tion. Regardless of the particular va 


restriction which they set up, 


it be on production, prices, 


market territories, or fields of operation, 


rtels cannot help retarding and in 


ne cases completely preventing the 


emergence of new enterprise. 
We stand on the threshold of some of 


the most significant technical develop- 


nents of history. These new develop- 


ments must not be placed in “cold stor- 
age,”” but should be made available to 
private enterprise as a whole. The his- 
tory of the United States is the best evi- 
that 


competition in 


dence there is no substitute for 


promoting the growth 


and expansion of technology, and the 


full enjoyment of new goods and serv- 


ices by the public. 


Cartels are usually based upon the 


efforts of small groups of powerful 


monopolies to corner supplies of raw 


materials, to amass huge patent struc- 


and to employ their financial 


tures, 
‘regulate”’ divide 


fields of 


strength to output, 


narkets, allocate 


production, 
and maintain monopolistic price levels. 
From the point of view of cartels t’> 
whole world market is the area of ex- 
ploitation. Unhampered as they are in 
Europe by the operations of antitrust 
legislation, the managers of the different 
cartels expand their local control of de- 
sirable competing companies, either by 
direct purchase or by exchange of cap- 
ital stock. Naturally, part of the deal is 
the pooling of natural-resource facilities 
and 


or patent rights, 


into controlling prices to the 


agreements are 
entered 
public and restricting competition in 
sales areas. 

Such arrangements have the effect, as 
is contended by of stabiliz- 
ing prices. The disadvantage to the pub- 
lic and the small manufacturer is, how- 
evident. 


‘cartelists,” 


ever, quite Prices may he 
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gradually reduced by cartel agreement 
on a certain article, if a reduced price 
will On the other 
hand, due to their custom of amassing 
huge patent structures, cartels are pre- 
pared to carry on a patent-infringement 
suit against any small manufacturer en- 


increase its usage. 


deavoring to enter the field with a sim- 
ilar article of perhaps greater efficiency 
and of even lower price. Cartels, while 
not opposed to a constant advance in 
the arts, do not like to see their existing 
machinery that still may have a number 
of years of usefulness scrapped before 
it is worn out. 

The industries and markets in which 
cartels and cartel agreements exist are 
too numerous to analyze in detail. 
Among the major industries in which 
international cartels have disrupted the 
free flow of commerce between the 
United States and the rest of the world 
are the electrical-equipment industry 
and the heavy organic chemical 
industries—including such fields as ex- 
plosives, vital drugs and 
pharmaceutical products, dyestuffs, plas- 
tics, military optical Interna- 
tional cartels and agreements in the 
metallurgical industries, such as mag- 
nesium, beryllium, zinc, and tin in par- 
ticular, consistently interfered with the 
free operation of America’s foreign 
trade, both export and import, by divid- 
ing up world markets, limiting output, 
and preventing the introduction of new 
materials and processes. Trade policies 
which endeavor to adjust tariffs in order 
to stimulate the interchange of com- 
modities between the United States and 


and 
fertilizers, 


goods. 


other nations can be circumve; 
the existence of international ca) 

Take one of many possible ex: 

For many years the production 
and international trade in tin ha 
controlled by a British-dominated 
known as the International Tin © 
mittee. In 1938 this internationa 
renewed for a period of five years js 
control scheme limiting tin output. Wj; 
the outbreak of war some concess; 
were made in the production of t 

the cartel was successful in maint 

its price structure in the agreem: 
made with the various Government 
pendent on the cartel for tin. 

On September 9, 1942, an agreems¢ 
was signed by representatives of Gr 
Britain, Bolivia, Belgium, The Neth¢ 
lands, and the International Tin (Co, 
mittee to preserve the machinery 
post-war control of the production a) 
price of tin. Commenting on the agree. 
ment the London Economist in the issi 
of October 3, 1942, stated: “The n¢ 
like its predecessors, is 


scheme aiming at the prevention of s 


scheme, 


plus supplies.” 

The existence and operations of int 
national cartels tend to defeat the ver 
purposes of reciprocal trade agreement 
Not only have cartels, in many cases 
prevented domestic industries in 
United States from exporting to go 
neighbors in South America, but 
some instances they have stopped 
creation of new industries in the | 
States itself. 

Because the 
economy depends on full employment 
the development of national resources 
and the expansion of both domesti 
world markets, the cartel problem 
vital. International monopolies whi 
restrict production, fix prices artificially, 
and shut off world markets can eff 
tively defeat the best intentions. 

Already considerable thought is being 
given to various measures of post-w: 
rehabilitation, as well as the 
ments of industry in changing over 
from war to peacetime production. 
would be almost fruitless to set up ¢! 
machinery to stimulate post-war indus- 
trial and trade development if interna 
tional cartels were permitted to con: 
tinue their restrictive policies. 

With this thought in mind the writer, 
on February 17, appeared as a witness 
before the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the United States House of Representa: 
tives with a proposal for the creation of 
a Bank of International Codédperation 
The basic purpose of this bank would 
be to extend long-term credits to be 
employed in the reconstruction of fac- 
tories or other wealth-producing.: facili: 
ties in devastated countries, or to aid in 
the creation of new enterprise in care 
fully selected sections of the world that 
were as yet undeveloped, thereby pro- 
viding means of employment and giving 
a direct impetus to world trade. 


stabilization of wo 


require. 
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vel feature of the bank is the 
in which its capital shares 
ye purchased by the various na- 
ns composing its stockholders. It is, 
se, Known that about two-thirds 
xisting monetary gold is owned 
United States. Hence, other 
ts subscribing to the stock of the 
tional bank, being short of this 
precious commodity, would 
make payment in their own currencies, 
which probably would not be acceptable, 
manner. 
proposed is 


Gov- 


have to 


n some other 

manner that they 
d make payments by depositing in 
« pile under control of the bank 
materials at their existing 
price values. Nearly every one of the 
United Nations which will participate in 


yarious raw 


a world rehabilitation produces or con- 
trols the production of a long list of ma- 
terials that have been classed as cri 
to the war effort. These 
will continue to be critical in my coun- 
Many of 
under the control of 


same materials 


try’s peacetime endeavors. 
them have been 
cartels in the past which, 


Tin Committee, are 


as in the case 
of the International 
already preparing to continue their con- 
trol once the war is done. 

A bank, Bank of 
national Codperation, actually 


such as the Inter- 
possessed 
of considerable holdings of these critical 
materials, would be in a 


bring pressure on any cartel attempting 


position to 
restrictive policies or in other ways hin- 
dering the development of full employ- 
ment and full production. 


life Insurance Goes to War 


(Continued from page 29] 


in utility securities, 
helping to finance the light and power 
tems which are the lifeblood of war 


SVSI 


and war materials; 


industries; in industrial securities, back- 
ig the plants which are turning out 
either the munitions of war or the Ci- 
the home front; in 
homeown- 


lian essentials for 
aiding farmers, 
in their essential financ- 


ortgages, 
rs, businesses, 
are other ways in which the 67 

lion life insurance policyholders of 
the country are rendering important 
var service through their life policies. 
Not the least of these is in the building 
morale, that intangible so 
tal to victory, at home or at the front. 
Security is the basis upon which a high 
egree of morale is built. And life in- 
one of the important 
security of 


There 


if national 


surance is today 
foundation stones of the 
American families. 

There is another way in which the 
family sees life insurance at 
work for the war effort. This is through 
the continuous flow of benefit payments 
to the families of the community. Over 
the nation, millions of families receive 
hese benefits each year—and they ag- 


Anderson 


gregate nearly 2% billion dollars an- 
nually, 

In their own community the Ander- 
sons see neighbors, employees, people 
throughout the city, receiving death 
benefits, matured endowments, annu- 
ities, emergency cash values—or, trans- 
lated into what they really mean, fam- 


ilies held together in the face of death, 
children sent to college, elderly persons 
retiring in comfort, mortgages paid off, 
and all the other objectives attained, for 
which life insurance is bought. 

This is important financial aid for any 
community. In a city of 25,000, like 
Burlington, Iowa, the pro-rata benefit 
flow, on the basis of the national figures, 
would be $500,000 annually. In cities 
such as Peoria, Illinois, or Wilmington, 
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Delaware, the would be 


well over 


pro-rata flow 
2 million dollars annually 


One word that everyone in the Ander 
son family and everyone else hears 
these days—not always with a great 
amount of understanding—is ‘“infla- 


tion.” America is waging a nation-widé 


fight to prevent inflation and, to be suc- 


cessful, everyone will have to exert 
every possible effort. 

In this anti-inflation part of the war 
program, life insurance has an 
tant role. 


represent an 


impor 
For life insurance premiums 
effective part of the na 
tion’s savings and thrift. The 4 billion, 
200 million 
each year constitute a valuable contribu- 
tion to the 
Why 
by Marriner S. 
Federal 
surance companies are 


dollars of premiums paid 


“stop inflation” campaign. 


this is so was recently explained 
Eccles, chairman of the 
Reserve Board, who said, “In- 
investors 
that the 


bulk of savings put into the insurance 


large 
securities, so 


in Government 


companies in the form of premiums 
Like- 


insurance 


thus helps in financing the war. 
wise, investment in life 
serves to divert funds from consumer 
markets and thus to reduce inflationary 


pressures. And, of course, insurance is 
a store of future protection for the bene- 
Accora- 


I feel that next to the purchase 


ficiaries of insurance policies 
ingly, 
of Government savings 


and war bonds 


and stamps by the public, investment in 
life insurance is particularly to be en 
couraged at this time.” 

And now the Anderson families, 
fied that their 
diligently at work for the war 
are probably asking, 


Satls- 
dollars are 
effort, 
“But what will the 
war do to our policies?” 
What about the effect of 
mortality on life insurance? 


insurance 


wartime 
What are 
the effects of current low interest rates? 
What about investment 
now and tomorrow? 
For mortality, it is 


opportunities 


necessary, of 





(Payne Products Are 
in the Fight, 
from Ain-Beida to Reykjavik) 








Illustrated: Photographic 
Print Washer for Field 
Lab., U.S. Army AirCorps. 











STREAMING to global war 
fronts—by ‘plane, rail, ship, half- 
track, even camel-back—are strange 
new products of the PAYNE plant 
at Beverly Hills. They bear little re- 
semblance to the furnaces we made 
in pre-war days, but each is built to 
the same high standards of preci- 
sion and durability. * The device 
illustrated typifies PAYNE'S war- 
time production. But after Victory, 
our Dealers will have even finer 
PAYNE heating equipment to sup- 
ply the great post-war demand. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


A useful addition to any club 
room for weekly or special no- 
tices, etc., etc. Board measures 
22’x32’ of special material for 
thumb tack use; demountable 
easel in compact carton. . .$6.50 


“OLD GLORY”’ Mfg. Co. 
503 S. Wells St., enero 


EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques - Lapel Buttons - Luncheon 

Badges - Flags & Banners - Road Signs - Speaker’s 

Stands - Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 
Send for Rotary Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CoO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 








ROTARY CLUB SUPPLIES 





TO KEEP WHAT FON. OUR «- 


Replacements are harder and harder to 
Mark your things with your own name, 
to order by Cash’s, and prevent most losses. 
Cash’s are a favorite identification with the 
armed forces as well as at home. Ask your Dept 
Store for CASH’S or write us. Due to our vol- 
ume of military business PLEASE place 
orders EARLY! 

TRIAL OFFER: FIRST name 

Ask about Cash's BADGES for Rotarians 


C A 5 H : 443 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, Conn., 
PRICES 


get. 
woven 


Send 15c for 1 Doz, of your 


THREE DOZEN $1.50 
SIX DOZEN $2.00 


NINE DOZEN $2.50 
TWELVE DOZEN $3.00 





course, 
appraise future possibilities. 
England, 
the war have been experienced, gives a 
reassuring picture. War the 
British insurance companies have been 
In the last 
during 


to look to past experience and 
The 
four 


recent 


past in where years of 


losses of 


England, 

shows that 
death 

greater 


very modest. re- 


available two 
of 


percent 


port 
full 
about 20 


claims were 
the 
this in- 
deaths. 
than 
months 


years war, 
than in 
not all 
due to 
slightly 


In the early 


pre-war period—and 
was directly 
had 


two vears of war. 


crease war 


America has less 
insurance death claims 
decreased, but in the 
they turned upward. No 


of the first year, 
actually later 
months one 
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TYPOGRAPHY... 


MEANS TYPE EXPERTLY SET 
Complete layout and typographic service 
Wide choice of foundry and machine faces 

A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 

af 155 g. ono STREET - _ CHICAGO, 


ILL. 





ROTARIANS BUY quality products for 
use in home or business. Reach this mar- 
ket of 175,000 responsible men through 
this Products and Services directory. 
For further information, write THE 
ROTARIAN, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 














knows what the future will bring, but 
war deaths will probably make no great 
inroads on commercial life insurance. 
The amount of insurance outstanding 
on the younger men entering service is 
naturally not so large as the older non- 
servicemen because these younger men 
were just beginning to build their in- 
surance programs. 

There is another reason why insur- 
ance companies will not feel war losses 
too heavily. Policies issued prior to 
Pearl Harbor generally do cover the 
war hazard, but policies issued since 
that date have excluded coverage of 
war deaths on the theory that the war 
hazard, which is not one of the risks 





size> 
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normally considered in 
premiums, should be borne by 
tion as a whole rather than by 
holders as a group in the nat 
that principle, } 
surance, available at low cost t 

men, has been set up by the 

ment and 70 billion dollars of 
surance is now in force. 

The of interest rat 
matter of vital importance to a] 
holders, for the rate of interest 
on the assets of a life insuranc 
pany has a direct influence on the 
the policyholder. The decreasing earning 
rate on investments in recent years | 
resulted in increased 
holders. Any future change \ 
affect costs. The continued heavy 
vestment in United States Gove 
bonds may be expected to continue 
low earning rate on life insurance f\y 
and this will continue to affect life 
But everyone wil 
that this effect is secondary to t 
mary objective of winning the 
whatever sacrifice may be necess 
assure the needed war financing. 

As for the investment situation 
insurance related to the 
is no concern either for 
tomorrow. The safety of these inves 
funds is as unquestioned as the safet 
of America. They represent 
section of the most essential part of t 
national financial structure. The 
question might be the continued 
ability of outlets for such funds. 0 
lets will be found and life insuran 
will continue to make the imp 
contributions to the country’s econon 
progress which have been made during 
the formative years of the business 

Whatever the particular directic 
America’s future economy, life 
ance funds, representing the policyhol 
ers’ reserves, will prove a most valua 
unit in the national structure and \ 
find their proper use in aiding so 
cial and economic progress, at the sa 
time that they are usefully occupied f 
the policyholders’ interests. Through 
individual initiative, the people 
created for themselves a great securit 
base, at the same time retaining t 
complete freedom and independence. 


esti 


National Service 


question 


costs to 


surance costs. 


as war, 


today 01 


“WHEN do you find time to dig the worms?” 
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Ihe Netherlands’ N New w World Outpost 


OF THE MANY places over which the 
g of the Netherlands has flown, Aruba 
Curacao, lying some 50 miles off 

e north coast of Venezuela, are among 
e few which are, in 1943, still free 
Netherlands territory. These islands 

re discovered by the Spanish naviga- 
tor Alonzo de Ojeda in 1499, but 15 
ears later they were occupied by the 
jutch, Who have retained control ever 
nce, With the exception of two brief 
riods of British rule. 

Krom 1634 to 1644, Curacao’s governor 
is Peter Stuyvesant, picturesque mili- 
and political figure who while in 
e dispatched troops to the West In- 

1 Company's colony New Netherlands 

New Amsterdam, now New York City, 

is its capital—to quell an Indian up- 

sing. (Tradition has it that one of 
Stuyvesant’s legs, seriously injured in 

expedition and later amputated, is 
iried in a cemetery in Curacao.) 

The Netherlands West Indies include, 

iddition to Aruba (70 square miles) 
ind Curagao (210 square miles), the is- 
and of Bonaire (95 square miles), as 
ell as the tiny islands of St. Martin, 
St. Eustatius, and Saba in the windward 
group. Aruba and Curacao with their 
ombined population of 90,000 over- 
shadow the other islands in economic 
mportance. Picturesque Willemstad, 
the capital, is the chief city as well. 

Oil refining is the chief industry, the 
rude being brought from the oil fields 
i Venezuela. Phosphates are high on 
the list of exports, more than 114 mil- 
lion tons having been obtained from the 
two islands since 1870. 

The governor of the islands, who is 
appointed, is aided by a council of four 
ind a colonial council of eight Crown 
hominees, 

There are Rotary Clubs at both Aruba 
and Curacao. 

Readers wishing further opportunity 
‘0 read articles in Spanish will find it 
n Revista Roraria, published monthly 
i that language. A year’s subscription 
n the Americas is $1.50. 


DE LOS muchos lugares en que la 
bandera holandesa ha ondeado, Aruba y 
Curazao, situadas a unas 150 millas al 
norte de la costa de Venezuela, son de 
los pocos que en 1943 todavia permane- 
cen como territorio holandés libre. Es- 
tas islas fueron descubiertas por el na- 
vegante espanol Alonso de Ojeda en 
1499, pero 15 anos después fueron ocu- 
padas por los holandeses, que se han 
mantenido en ellas desde entonces con 
excepcién de dos breves periodos de do- 
minio inglés. 

De 1634 a 1644 fué gobernador de Cu- 
razao Peter Stuyvesant, pintoresca figu- 
ra militar y politica que durante su go- 
bernaci6n despacho tropas a la colonia 
de la Compania de las Indias Occiden- 
tales de Nueva Holanda—Nuevo Ams- 
terdam, ahora la ciudad de Nueva York, 
era su capital—para sofocar un levan- 
tamiento de los indios. (Dice la tradi- 
ci6n que una de las piernas de Stuy- 
vesant, herida gravemente en una ex- 
pedicién y 
esta en un cementerio de Curazao.) 

Las Indias Occidentales Holandesas 
incluyen, ademas de Aruba (60 millas 
cuadradas) y Curazao (210 millas cua- 
dradas), la isla de Buen Aire, asi como 
las pequenas islas de San Martin, San 
Eustacio y Saba, en el grupo de barlo- 
vento. Aruba y Curazao, con una pobla- 
cién total de 90.000 habitantes, eclipsan 
a las demas islas en cuanto a importan- 
cia economica. La pintoresca Willems- 
tad es la capital y la ciudad principal. 

La refinaci6n de petrdéleo crudo pro- 
cedente de los yacimientos de Venezuela 
constituye la industria mas importante. 
Los fosfatos ocupan lugar prominente 
entre los productos de exportaci6n. Se 
han obtenido de las dos islas, 
1870, mas de 11% millones de toneladas. 

El gobernador de las islas, nombrado 
por el gobierno, cuenta con la ayuda de 
un consejo formado por cuatro indivi- 
duos nombrados por la Corona, y un 
consejo colonial formado por ocho. 

Hay Rotary clubs tanto en Aruba co- 
mo en Curazao. 
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Royalton 
TOWNSMAN 


The Pipe of 
Distinguished Service 


Men who are leaders 
— in and out of service 
=will tell you that 
there is nothing to 
compare with the qual- 
ity ot a Royalton Pipe 
— pre-tested and guar- 
anteed for pertect 


craftsmanship. 


XY 


Royalton Silver Crown 


) 


Chowe Grains 


Wherever Better Pipes are Sold 


© 1943, Henry Leonard & Thomas, Inc., Ozone Pk 
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SPEECH DEFECTS ° 
CAN BE CORRECTED 


Acute spasmodic stuttering can be absolutely 
corrected and normal speech restored. All fear 
of speaking in public removed. Voice restored 


when due to sickness or shock. Speech devel- SA AA: : e ° 
oped In backward children. Martin Hall is the eS Z Es l 
only residential institute in America devoted en- on a Ws Ze LEEZZZZZ Os 
tirely to the correction of speech and voice ‘ = ZZ a 
“ rt, 


disorders and recognized by the American Med- 
ical Association. For information address: 











Dr. Frederick Martin, Director FEW HOBBYISTS can tell you how for. Being starved prior to a perf 
Box R, MARTIN HALL, Bristol, Rhode Island or why they started their hobbies. They ance on the coursing grou 

just did, they say, and that’s all. Not so hounds were crazed, and, escaping fr 
AN ENDOWED NATIONAL ENSTITUTE BETHEL W. EISERMAN, Of Branson, Mis-_ their kennels, they attacked the ho. 
FOR SPEECH DISORDERS souri. This Rotarian banker and Past and bit them badly. : 
Rotary Club President raises ’coon dogs, When kennel attendants reached th; 
and he will never forget that what set scene, one boy was dead, the other ty 


* * 
os 4 
73() SHAVES FROM ] BLADE him on the trail was a painful, almost’ terribly mutilated. Young Elsrrmay. 














AMAZING NEW ‘ fatal accident. But let TowNseND GopsEy, left arm was mangled, and he was 
BLADE SHARPENER one of his fellow members in the Bran- most dead from loss of blood. As ; 
ow Geen St oes a son-Hollister Rotary Club, tell the story. surgeon was available near-by, the lo 
4? performs miracles! “Not \''\ physician suggested amputating 
necessary to change blades, a ewe ? < i 
writes one user. Another says, HORTLY after his parents took BETHEL arm, but his parents demurred, 
ve os: I - e P 
Fpens ! enieath- | FXISERMAN to a California farm from rushed him to a Chinese surgeon 
, ; Kansas in 1904, the 8-year-old boy and _ considerable local repute, who miracy 
Pence. tlsbes ten) git.” lously saved his arm. 

SEND NO MONEY! few cents Postace, Use - The shock of the encounter with : 
emooth, velvnt shares pon unt, teeura RAZOROLL and we'll recarn " ~ dogs was too much for the boy’s nerve: 
your dollar. Hurry-order today. RAZOROLL COMPANY . a : ‘ 

620 North Michigan Avenue, Dept. §410, Chicago, Illinois ae. it in 4 For two years he suffered from ¢ 
. : 2 Vitus’s dance. His condition grew wors 


and he was taken back to Kansas. Hi 


= a improvement was slight until his p 
ew in er ‘ a ¢ ents sought to remove the boy’s fear o; 
“— 2 animals by giving him a puppy to pla 
; with and care for. It remained his co 


for Your P panion for several years. 
: Os At age 18, when the family moy 
‘ 2 4 : a x. to the White River country of 1 
i> ’ Ozarks, the young man had long sin 
Rotarians , overcome his fear of dogs and had, in 
‘COON HUNTERS call Webb and Queen “nat- deed, begun raising hounds. Since then 


Here is a beautiful binder that will ural ‘cooners.” Rotarian Eiserman has turned for the past 25 years, he has been ‘coon 
prove useful to any subscriber to down offers of $500 each for the hounds. hunting with his pets. . 
His hounds are the finest strain avail. 


THE ROTARIAN. a % rn two chums set out on a hike to town. able. He has turned down offers 
valuable for club officers an 4: En route they passed the estate of a $500 each for his favorites, Webb and 
braries. sportsman who maintained a kennel of Queen, ages 15 and 11, which he de 
Strong durable simple in construc- racing greyhounds. Boylike, the lads_ scribes as “natural cooners.” Once a 
: ‘ : * hold wanted a glimpse of the sleek speedsters ’coon hunter from another State offered 
tion, easy to operate, it holds 12 ee ’ : : Hy 

; : . —and got more than they bargained a fancy price for one of his hounds, 
magazines in a convenient, orderly 
manner. 


It is equipped with a new style 
holder which affords quick and easy 
insertion and withdrawal of the 
magazines. 

Its handsome deep-blue burlap 
grained Kingskraft cover, embossed 
in gold, will make an attractive ad- 
dition to your library table or shelf. 


Practical for ready reference, it en- 
ables you to keep your copies of 
THE ROTARIAN where you can find 
them. 


Each issue of THE ROTARIAN con- 
tains valuable information. Decide 
now to keep your copies in this 
beautiful and serviceable binder. 


The price is $2.50 delivered in the 
United States, $3.00 in other coun- 
tries. Order by name—THE RO- 
TARIAN Binder. 


The ROTARIAN 


35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Hl. 














OZARK sportsmen “jaw” about ‘coons and hounds. Rotarian Eiserman (center) has a give 
and-take hobby: he breeds ‘coons, raises hounds to hunt them. Here’s a recent season's take 
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ani, seeing that the man really loved 
iog, ROTARIAN EISERMAN gave it to 
\mong his prize-winning 
selected to typify the Common- 
f Missouri as the “houn’ dog 
A bronze statue of the animal 
played at the Missouri exhibit 
¢the World’s Fair in Chicago, Illinois, 
193 Another dog was entered in 
ice class at the American Royal 
Kansas City, Missouri, and won triple 
nors, taking first prizes in its class 
eed, and being declared the best 
gin the show, among 560 of the coun- 
v's best dogs! 
e White River country, made fa- 
nous in The Shepherd of the Hills, the 
,xecoon furnishes sport, fur, and food. 
rARIAN EISERMAN hunts for sport, yet 
elts taken in recent years have paid for 
His average seasonal 


dogs 


s dogs’ feed bill. 
is exceeded 30 ’coons in the past 


[ake 

5 years. State regulations now limit 
ich hunter to ten pelts a season, but 
‘OTARIAN EXISERMAN helps conservation 


y raising raccoons which he releases in 
wilds. During a recent season his 
inting companions’ eyes popped when 
treed ‘coon, recognized by ROoTARIAN 
EISERMAN aS a “ringtail” he had released 
arlier in the year, climbed from the 
ee and perched on his shoulder. 
ROTARIAN EISERMAN has other hobbies, 
too: golf, baseball, and horticulture. The 
tory of his exhibition dahlias and 800 
ses would alone require another ex- 
sition by THE HospsByHoRSE GROOM. 


THE GROOM didn't have to go far 

ifield to find other Rotarians who fol- 

Fall trails with enthusiasm. One of 

is FRANK R. DIEHL, Lehighton, 

nsylvania, Rotary Club Secretary, 

ose hobby is pedigreed beagles. He 
ls about it himself. 


I MY OPINION nothing excels the 
pleasure of taking a brace of real hon- 
est-to-goodness beagles out early in the 


morning, have them find a trail, and 
then watch and hear them start a cot- 
tontail. The sound of their voices is 


music to my ears, and how that rabbit 
does his best to fool the dogs! When he 
is chased too hard, he finds a hole, and 
that’s the end of the chase. 

Many hunters are concerned only 
with the number of rabbits they can 
kill. But the real beagler gets his pleas- 
ure in training his dogs before field 
trials and before the hunting season, 
when he can take his friends out and 
show them how good his beagles are. 
The top thrill comes just before the first 
day of hunting season, when you make 
sure you have everything in readiness. 
It's not the desire to kill; it’s more the 
idea to come back with some game. 
Then, too, many times I go and return 
without having fired a shot. As long as 
I've had several good chases, I’m satis- 
fied. 

The average beagle is a lovable little 
fellow, easily trained, and a real friend 
to his master. The secret of successful 
breeding is to get good blood lines of 
champions, which is most important for 
the size of dog. The 13-inch hound class 
is the most popular. A good beagle has 
not only a good nose, but also speed and 
a good voice. As for the pastime itself, 
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TALLY-HO! Here's Rotarian Frank Diehl and 


a pair of his alert little beagle hounds. 
only those who have been present at a 


field trial can appreciate its thrills 


NOT PEACEFUL sport, but the grim 
development of World War II is the 
hobby of Mrs. C. C. Cooke, accompanist 
for the Whitefish, 
Club, who writes: 


Montana, Rotary 


| AM NOW BUSY with my 129th scrap 
book, dealing with the and this 
total not include three books of 
the same size that hold only maps per 
taining to the warring countries. 

I am using news articles, editorials, 
readers’ comments, cartoons, daily news 
summaries, pictures, and small maps 

Reading, clipping, and then pasting 
take a lot of my time, but, except 
that, the hobby is a entrancing 
one, as well as an inexpensive one 

I have many other 
other subjects, and great collections of 
clippings for still more (which I file 
away in boxes), the 
scrapbooks I give much time to—or san 
arrange time for these days—are those 
preserving poems and information about 
women’s hats, shoes, and auto trailers. 

I have always used 
about the sized 
inches, filling one every six 


war, 


does 


ror 


most 


scrapbooks on 


but only other 


books having 


same pages, 11 by 15 


days 


What's Your Hobby ? 


Your answer to that question delivered to 
THE GROOM will find its piace in a short 
time in the list below There is no charge 
The only requirement; that you be a Ro 


tarian or a member of a Rotarian’s family 


Stamps: Rev. H. McCausland (collects 
stamps; wishes exchange partners), R.F.D 
No. 1, Essexville, Mich., U.S.A. 

Theater Advertising: J. J. McClure (col- 
lects theater advertising from countries out- 
side the U.S.A.), Cozy Theater, Norton, 
Kans., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Joan Blair (17-year-old daugh 
ter of Rotarian—wishes to correspond with 
pen pals), 88 Hillcrest Ave., Geneva, N. Y., 
J.S.A. 

Pencils: Mrs. Robert W. Travis 
Rotarian—collects advertising pencils), So 
dus, N. Y., U.S.A. 

Stamps: Coburn C. Vandersall 
stamps of all countries; will exchange), 553 
S. Main St., Amherst, Ohio, U.S.A 

Pen Pal: Nell Wilson (daughter of Rotar- 
ian—seeks pen friend l 


(wife of 





(collects 


about 14, one inter 
ested in reading; also collects coins, stanips, 
and postcards), 91 Hassans Walls Road, 
Lithgow, Australia 


THE HoBBYHORSE GROOM 














America’s Headquarters 
For Choice 


ORIENTAL 
RUGS 


There is no selection any- 
where as large .. . or as fine 
+++ OF so reasonably priced 
as you will find here in our 
spacious salesroom. That is 
why people come to us from 
all over America for their 
Orientals. Rugs will be shipped 
on approval to Rotarians and 


their friends. 


Gree! sooxier 
“The Care of Oriental Rugs” 


Nahigian Pyros, Jnc 


Direct Importers Since 1890 


169 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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_ 3. /; 
tne Dinc ings 
FOR MEMORIAL & DONOR BOOKS 


HEN the occasion de 

mands the finest, let us 
create your testimonial, engross 
it on parchment and bind it in 
sumptuous, hand-tooled leather. 
Make the gift worthy of the 
event and remember: 
tinctive craftsmanship in an age 
of assembly-lines still costs less 
than you'd think. — Estimates 
gladly furnished. 


MONASTERY HILL BINDERY 


1753 Belmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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® In these critical days, youth 
needs special guidance from 
every available source. They 
must be girded now for the post- 
war days when they will take 
up the reins of community 


leadership in the fast-moving 


world of tomorrow. 


@ One of the most enjoyable 
and productive of all Rotary ac- 
tivities is the individual club's 
work for the youth of the com- 
munity. Is your club taking 
full advantage of this interest- 


ing and important opportunity 


for service? 


@ The Secretariat of Rotary In- 
ternational has a convenient 
check-list of successful youth 
service activities reported by 
hundreds of clubs in recent 
years. Also available are nu- 


merous other papers filled with 


helpful suggestions. 


@ Ask for Nos. 633 and 650. 


ROTARY 


INTERNATIONAL 
35 East Wacker Drive 


Chicago lI, Illinois 
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Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
or their wives submitting stories used 
under this heading. Send entries to 
Stripped Gears, THE RoTARIAN Magazine, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. Here 
is a favorite of H. D. Hughes, a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Chicago. 


A man received a letter the contents 
of which irritated him very much. He 
rushed over to a telegraph office and 
wrote out the following wire, request- 
ing the operator to rush it to the writer 
of the letter: ‘“Piffle. Piffle. Piffle. 
Piffle. Piffle. Piffle. Piffle. Piffle. Piffle.” 
The operator said, “You know you can 
send ten words as cheaply as nine. You 
can send another word without extra 
charge.” 

The man replied, “Well, I can’t think 
of another word.” She suggested, “You 
might add another ‘Piffle.’ ”’ 

He thought about it for a moment. 
and then said, “Well, wouldn’t that 
sound rather silly?” 


Memo: 
What importance had this thought 


that it could demand a 
slip of paper on the spot, 
saved for memoranda? 


.More to point, what is this thought, 
hinted or specific, 
hidden now that I cannot 
read its hieroglyphic? 
—KEITH THOMAS 


Where Do They Live? 

The housing problems of the birds 
and the beasts are solved—with a name 
at least. There is a special word for the 
community unit of each of the follow- 
ing, and in most cases the family is the 











BINA, 


says EMPLOYS Y, 


community. 
Den. 
1. Bees. 


2. Ants. 


Example: Foxes. A? 


3. Wolves. 4. Robins 


5. Seals. 6. Rabbits. 7. Scotch 


8. Pigeons. 


9. Eagles. 


10. Muskrats. 


This puzzle was contributed by R. St 


Schenley, 


of Point Marion, 


Pennsylvani: 


Ball-Game Time 
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One of the three 
following sentences 
is hidden in 
squares at the 
left. Try to fing 
it by going from 
letter to letter | 
and down, across 0; 
slanting, yet never 
use the same letter 
twice nor skip on 

1. Bowling was 
brought to the U.§ 
from Holland in co. 
lonial times. 

acne. oe k et- 
ball originated 
the U. S. 

3. Baseball origi 
nated in the U. S. 


This puzzle was contributed by Mrs. C. W 


Hudelson, 
Rotarian. 


See page 63 for answers to the two 


puzzles above. 


wife of a Bloomington, Illinois 


Lakes Twice Told 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare. 


Secrecy 


Secretary of State William H. Seward, 
attending a Washington gathering, had 
upon various sub- 
But when the discussion turned 


commented 
jects. 


freely 


to troop movements that had recently 
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"I KNOW, lady, but I want to 


see your driver's license!” 
curred, he immediately became silent. 
Several of the group voiced specula- 
tions, and then one of the young women 
present turned to the statesman. 
“Governor Seward,” she beamed, 
“what do you think? Where are the 
ops going? 
The Secretary smiled. “Madam,” he 
plied, “if I did not know, I would tell 
1.”"—Christian Science Monitor, 


Irrigation Project 

Nit: “They tell me Jones has a right 
good voice. Does he make any attempt 
) cultivate it?” 

Wit: “I don’t know about that, but I 
ill say he irrigates it frequently.”— 
Weekly Bulletin, HUNTINGTON, INDIANA, 
Not Quite 

Judge: “Was the rock as large as my 
Defendant: “Yassuh, Jedge, it was dat 
ig and maybe a little bigger.” 
Judge: “Was it as big as my 
Defendant: ‘“Yassuh, 
t was bigger dan dat.” 
Judge: “Was it as 
ead?” 

Defendant: “Jedge, it was as long, 
t I don’ think it was as thick.”—Ro- 

/ Club Bulletin, Reaina, SASKATCHE- 
AN, CANADA. 


two 


Jedge, I ’spect 


large as my 


Initiative 

Manager: “Did vou put ‘Handle with 
Care’ and ‘This Side Up’ on that carton 
if glassware?” 

New shipping clerk: “Yes, sir! And 
to make sure everyone would see it, I 
printed it on both sides.”—The Voice of 
Rotary, Fort SUMNER, NEw MEXxIco. 


Business Proposition 

A young doctor who had set up prac- 
ce in a rural district, and whose busi- 
hess was not flourishing, was sitting in 
his office reading one afternoon when 
his hired girl appeared at the door. 

“Them boys is a-swipin’ the green 
apples off that tree in the back yard 
igain, sir. Should I drive ’em away?” 

The young doctor walked over to the 
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and 
the servant, 


r, WALPOLE, 


window, considered a moment, 
then, levelling his eyes at 
replied, “No.”—The Apprise 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Disclosed 
“Well, we finally found out what’s 
become of those pieces of chicken that 
have been disappearing,” the head chef 
reported to the restaurant owner. 
“Fine! What happened to them?” 
“That new green cook has been using 


them to make chicken salad!”—Chris 
tian Science Monitor. 
Yes, Yes—Go On 

The genius of a local man had car- 
ried him to big success in business 


without much aid of education. He was 
asked to distribute the prizes at a 
school, and made the usual speech of 
good counsel. 





“Now, boys,” he said, “always: remem- 
ber that education is a great thing. 
There’s nothing like education. Take 
arithmetic. Through arithmetic we 
learn that twice two makes four, that 
twice six makes twelve, that seven 
sevens make—and then there’s geog- 
raphy.”—Grit. 





One last line—to the bobtailed lim- 
erick below. To the one who sends in 
the best suggestion to finish it will 
go a check for $2. Send as many last 
lines as you wish—to The Fixer, in care 
of "The Rotarian" Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. All 
entries must be received by December 
1. Don't put it offl—Gears Editors. 











Mad Ladd 
An old charter member named Ladd, 
Says, “Boys, there’s one thing drives me 
madd— 
It’s the guy who can't 
The name and the face, 


place 


Here’s a limerick which should make 
instant appeal—and there’s no dearth of 
rhyme words either. 
sider bad, dad, cad, gad, 
sad. 


fad, had, pad, 


Nots So Good 

Democritus, records Plutarch, said 
words are but the shadows of actions. 
Someone else put it: ‘Actions 
louder than words.” Those sayings prob- 
ably were in the minds of many sub- 
mitting last lines to the limerick in the 
July Rotarian. To Fred B. Mann, of 
Danville, Illinois, THE F'Ixer’'s 
award for the most applicable. 


speak 


oO 
goes 


At talking Frank Notz is a hummer, 
We listen both Winter and Summer. 
But help with Club work? 
Say—there he will shirk! 
Frank’s actions, not words, 

mummer. 


are the 


Answers to Puzzles on Page 62 
WHERE Do TueEy Live? 1. Hive. 2. Hill. 
3. Lair. 4. Nest. 5. Rookery. 6. Warren. 
7. Byre. 8. Cote. 9. JE yrie. 10. Village 
BALL-GAME TIME: 2. Basketball origin: ited 
in the U.S. 





For example, con- | 





YOU CAN DEPEND UPON 
THE QUALITY OF G/W 
WOOD FILING CABINETS 


Compare Globe-Wernicke wood 
files with any other wartime files 
and you will quickly discover the 
difference in design, materials and 
workmanship. They are excellent 
examples of fine craftsmanship 
made by the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of wood business and 
filing equipment. 

Let us help solve your filing problems 
Consult the local 


G/W dealer... or 


write direct to us. 



















Illustration shows the 
“Defender” style . 

made in 2, 3 and 4- 
drawer letter and legal 
sizes . . finished in 
imitation walnut and 
dark green finishes. 





BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 


Globe-Wernicke 
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Add a Language 
To Your Assets 


by LINGUAPHONE 





In War, in Peace, ability to speak another 
language is an asset which will tip the scales 
in your favor . . . open new opportunities, 
earn promotion. 


ITALIAN POLISH 
SPANISH NORWEGIAN 
Speak < PORTUGUESE FRENCH 
— [RUSSIAN GERMAN 
JAPANESE 


or any of 20 other languages 


Quickly, easily, correctly by 
LINGUAPHONE Ear-Eye METHOD 


This amazingly simple and delightful way to 
learn to speak any of 29 languages in your 
own home is the work of 150 of the foremost 
language teachers of famous universities. 

Endorsed by educational authorities, Lin- 
guaphone is used by Army, Navy, Flying, 
Signal, Medical Corps and other services; by 
14,000 schools, colleges and by more than 
one million home-study students. Do not con- 
fuse Linguaphone Ear-Eye Method with 
ony other. 

Send for FREE book. 
Call for FREE Demonstration. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
55 R.C.A. Building, New York (20), N. Y. 


WEATHER PLEA 
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This" Swiss’ weather house, made in the 
US.A. PREDICTS the WEATHER 
IN ADVANCE. Guaranteed to 
> work. When the witch comes out 
watch for bad weather. girl and boy in- 
dicate nice weather. Acts with amazing 
accuracy, has thermometer on front 
Weather House is 7 in. high and 6 in 
wide. Shipped — ready to use 
SEND NO MONEY 205 fey,Po** 
man $1.69 plus 
postage on Our positive assurance 
of satisfaction or your money back 
(We pay Postage if remittance comes with 
order ) Don't want —Write today to 


WEATHER MAN, Dept. RO, 29 £. Madison, Chicage 
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ness of al! useful occupations 








The To encourage and foster the ideal of 


service as a basis of worthy enterprise 
Four in particular to encourage and foster: ce by every Rotarian to his persona 
(1) The development of acquaintance as business. and community life. 
OS 2 t on opportunity for service 
FEC 5 (2) High ethical standards in business and 
professions, the recognition of the worthi- 


and the 
dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu- 


pation as aon opportunity to serve society 
(3) The application of the ideal of serv- 


(4) The advancement of internationa 
understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through a world fellowship of business 
and professional men united in the ideal 
of service. 














Last as Ri ti ent 


WAR WAS OUTLAWED 
just 15 years ago by the Pact of 


popularly associated with 


Paris, 
the names of Briand and Kellogg. 
But the Pact went down into the 
rubble of history with the League 
of Nations and other well-meant 
efforts following World War I that 
were to make impossible what we 
now know as World War II. The 
Pact of Paris was a beautifully 
phrased document, ornamented 
with red ribbons and sealing wax. 
War was forever renounced as an 
instrument of national policy by 
the 38 nations signing it. Opin- 
ions as to why it failed so lamen- 
tably will vary, but on one point 
all must agree. It is that even sol- 
emn contracts among nations are 
worth just as much as—no more 
than—the good faith of the signa- 
tories, and their will and their 
strength to make their word good. 


IT IS EASY TODAY, 
as it was in 1918 and again in 1928, 
to pin hope on combinations of 
words and on political mecha- 
nisms, whether they be a League 
of Nations, a Pact of Paris, or a 
World State. But a durable peace 
is not so simple a thing to be pur- 
chased so easily. Today the world 
is writhing in the agony of the 
first down payment. Whether we 
shall keep it when we have won 
possession is a question already 
troubling thoughtful people. It is 
certain that if world conditions 
such as prevailed between 1918 
and 1939 again prevail, World 
War III is but a few short years 
distant. What, then, ‘should be 
dropped out of the 1918-1939 sys- 
tem? What should take its place? 


IF THERE IS TRUTH 
in the reiterated assertion that 
most wars start in economic riv- 
alry, one problem that should be 
studied seriously is that of trade 
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among nations. That nations will 
trade is a fact underscored not 
only by history, but by such mod- 
ern developments as 500-miles- 
per-hour airplanes and the war- 
speeded drain on raw materials 
that threatens to put “have” na- 
tions in the “have not” class as far 
as certain raw materials are con- 
cerned. Such self-coddling expe- 
dients as high tariffs, quotas, and 





The Pond’s a Puddle 


A New York businessman and 
his wife spied a pair of lonesome 
R.A.F. airmen the other day and 
asked if anything could be done 
for them. Perking up, the lads 
replied they’d like to see the 
town. They’d been over Europe 
the previous night, had then 
hopped a plane for the U.S.A., 
and hadn’t seen anything yet. 

In the next few hours they 
saw skyscrapers, subways, night 
clubs—and ate their way through 
a great turkey dinner as guests 
of the American couple. At 5 
o'clock next morning, arms laden 
with smokes and sweets, they 
swung aboard their plane, and 
that same night cabled their New 
York hosts that they were ready 
for another run over Europe. 

“The Pond” has become a 
puddle. Good friendship like 
this, in war and in peace, will 
keep it calm. 

—Adapted from an editorial in the 


Financial Post, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 











marked money have been tried. 
International cartel agreements 
and combinations have also been 
suggested. Much can be said for 
them and much can be said 
against them, as readers of the 
debate-of-the-month will agree. 


BUT HE WHO THINKS 
that any single economic plan, 
system, or device will assure a 
stable post-war world is as indu- 


Printed in U.S.A.— W. F. Hal) Printing Co 


bitably wrong as those who py 
their whole faith in the efficacy 9; 
the Treaty of Versailles or th, 
act of Paris. Peace is not mag 
that way. It grows. Its ro 

in the communion of ideas, 
community of understanding sy¢) 
as Senor Hinojosa notes in }j 
discussion of inter-American re. 
lations. Without good faith among 
nations, nurtured by a will to up. 
derstand and a desire to let live as 
well as to live, the post-war oyt. 
look for us mortals on this plane; 
would be dreary indeed. Novy 
war is on. It must be Carried 
through to conclusion. But ever 
while this is being done, the fait) 
without which stable peace is , 
forlorn hope must be kept glow. 
ing. 


IT WILL SURPRISE 
some Rotarians in other parts oj 
the world that District Confer- 
ences were held during April 
and May in Geneva, Switzerland 
Tampere-Tammerfors, Finland. 
Odense, Denmark; VAasteras, Swe- 
den; and Alexandria, Egypt. Al- 
though details remain somewhat 
obscure, reports from the Conti- 
nental European Office of the Sec- 
retariat of Rotary International at 
Zurich, Switzerland, are that “tl 
attendance was very good, that 
many questions were discussed 
and that all who participated ap- 
preciated the opportunity they 
had of meeting their fellow Ro- 
tarians, renewing old friendships 
and forming new ones.” 


FIRE PREVENTION 
is the theme of a special “week 
which will be generally observed 
October 3 to 9. In the United 
States the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association is taking the lea 
in calling attention to the event 
A recent letter from Percy Bug- 
bee, general manager, states that 
“Last year we burned up near!) 
one million dollars a day in fires 
that destroyed critical materials, 
war plants turning out planes, 
tanks, and guns... and vital 
housing for war workers.” Ho\ 
youth is being enlisted to protect 
a vital supply of timber, needed 
for planes and other uses, is to! 
elsewhere in this issue under the 
title B. C. Boys vs. the ‘Red Foe. 
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- vigilance is the price of freedom! To all the natural hazards of peacetime — 
fog, wind and storm—are added the many cunning, evil devices of destruction of war. 








Despite all the modern detecting mechanisms employed, man still depends on the sense 
of VISION for telltale indications of a lurking sub or an enemy surface craft. In plate- 
making, whether in Black and White or Color, good vision on the part of the craftsman 
is the difference between an ordinary job and a faithful reproduction. The observant 
craftsmen of BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY are especially trained to give their best from 
negative to finished proof. Metal and chemicals are critical materials. If you have need 
for plate work whether in black and white or color get the best results from the BARNES- 
CROSBY COMPANY. 


Larmes- Cooly Company 


ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS = PHOTO ENGRAVINGS SOMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
225 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL 7 TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 760! 
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Conclusive facts on important and timely topics are presented in the 
growing list of George S. May Business Foundation Reports. These up-to- 
the-minute studies have but one purpose—to help business men to achieve 
top efficiency, to produce more at lowest possible cost. Copies will be 
sent to you, without charge, when requested on your business letterhead. 
A list of available preceding reports will be included with the mailing. 








3 GEORGE S. MAY BUSINESS FOUNDATION 


122 E. 42nd Stree! 


) Dearborn Street 320 Bay Street 
CHICAGO . TORONTO NEW YORK 











